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MIDSUMMER JINKS OF THE BOHEMIAN 
CLUB 


By GOUVENEUR MORRIS 


when the moon of August is full, 

in a grove of giant redwoods, the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, Amer- 
ica and Bohemia, hold its High Jinks, its 
Low Jinks and its Burial of Care. And 
for a number of days and nights the mem- 
bers of the club and their guests dwell in 
tents, laugh, wonder and forget the world. 

If there was a grove of fine trees in the 
vicinity of New York, or London, and a 
Bohemian Club which elected to hold 
summer jinks therein, rain, nine years out 
of the ten, would drown the affair. The 
moon would be invisible, the gods mali- 
cious. In California, however, the lumi- 
naries live up toa schedule. You can send 
out your invitations and have perfect con- 
fidence in the behavior of your moon. 
The weather never disappoints. If the 
days differ one from another, it is only in 
brightness and beauty; if the nights differ, 
it is in glory. 

I have intimated advisedly that there are 
no fine groves of trees near New York or 
London. Outside of California there are 
no fine groves of trees anywhere in the dis- 
covered world. The forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, the oaks of Hampton Court, the 
Banyan of Calcutta, the deodars of Ceylon 
would be as blades of grass among the red- 
woods of Califorina. 

The Bohemian Club, and may it live 


\ T midnight in the month of August 


long and prosper if for no other reason, 
had a race with a railroad for a grove of 
these trees. The railroad had an ax, and 
the Bohemian Club a splendid fund of 
sentiment. The club strained its resources 
and won out in the last lap. It bought the 
grove and preserved it to the delight of 
man and the glory of God. 

Go and stand neck-kinked opposite St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. 
Imagine hundreds of trees, each as big 
round as the fountain in Union Square, 
their lowest branches beginning to sprout 
where the spires of the cathedral end, 
their trunks as symmetrical as the masts of 
cup defenders, their foliage as soft and 
feathery as thistledown, and you will have 
a reasonable idea of the Bohemian Club 
Grove. And the great vegetables which go 
to compose that grove are as I understand 
nothing extra—for Califorina. There are 
two kinds of redwood—the other kind is 
called Sequoia Gigantea. That means 
that it is really a big kind of tree. If lower 
Broadway, Wall Street, Broad Street were 
cafions, and gigantea grew therein, then 
the tops of the tall buildings of lower New 
York would be in deep shade. When the 
Jinks were over and I slept in my tent I 
dreamed a dream. I dreamed that I was 
on the top of a redwood, and had in my 
hand a butterfly net, wherein I did catch 
divers stars, comets and constellations, 
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652 Midsummer Jinks of the Bohemian Club 


even a lapful. But the Great Bear got 
away from me and fell to the ground. 
Looking downward through the delicious 
leaves, I could not descry its location. For 
why? The distance was too great. Nat. 
Goodwin said (it was the very night I had 
my dream) that he was not in the least im- 
pressed by the size, beauty and grandeur 
of the trees. That is enough to prove to 
you how grand, beautiful and tremendous 
they are. Many funny Americans con- 
sider Nat. Goodwin the funniest American 
of them all. 

High Jinks is not what it sounds. You 
don’t know what it is until you have seen 
it. For weeks beforehand each person you 
meet says: ‘‘Are you going to the Jinks?” 
Wives and virgins ask it snippily; they are 
not allowed to attend. It is, like most 
truly artistic incidents, a stag affair. I ad- 
mit that it sounds like a lot of men turned 
loose with a lot of champagne. And as a 
matter of fact there were lots of men, per- 
haps five hundred, and there was a lot of 
champagne (very good champagne, too), 
and there was anything else that you 
wanted to drink and plenty of brilliant 
men to drink it with. But the Jinks is not 
a Long Island clambake. Your Cali- 
fornian’s belly is as empty as the next 
man’s and he likes to fill it with good 
things; but he has other emptinesses, and 
in this he differs from the average run of 
his countrymen. He has the soul of an 
artist and once a year he goes to his grove 
under the full moon and fills that soul with 
the majesty of rich color and strong music. 
The High Jinks is as serious as a funeral. 
It is—or was last year—a musical play de- 
livered elaborately in the open air at mid- 
night before the quietest and most ap- 
preciative audience I have ever seen. The 
theme was the fall of Montezuma. 

“ Beneath the Titan trees we hope to show 

How mighty Montezuma faced the fate 

That left him throneless, thralled and 
desolate 

In Cortez’ clutch four hundred years ago. 

Upon a victim's breast a fire shall glow, 

A war-god’s favor to propitiate, 

And you shall hear the priests and proph- 
ets prate 

The princely Aztec’s doom and over- 
throw.” 


Just outside of the ticket office window, 
some weary one had written in pencil— 


‘*Plis gimme tigut.” 


And by that sign you shall know, if ever 
you are asked to the Jinks, by which of 
San Francisco’s many ferries it is proper 
to depart. But we had special ‘‘tiguts” 
printed for the club, and were otherwise 
cared for. One traveler’s privilege only I 
reserved for myself. I checked my own 
bag, and I checked it to 
Bohemia. 

We traveled a number of hours (perhaps 
two hundred of us—and as many had gone 
on before) through a country which I did 
not observe, for my seat-mate was a witty 
Irishman, and it is more healthful to laugh 
than to look at landscapes. Now and then 
we had sandwiches and drinks, and di- 
vested ourselves, for it was hot in the car. 

The train sprawled over a rickety trestle 
and jolted itself to a standstill. We had 
laughed much and were gay to meet our 
host; everybody was in a good humor. 
But I have no right to speak for any one’s 
sensations but my own. I shook hands 
with my host (no less a man than the club’s 
president). I tried to say something nice 
and failed. My tongue was tied. About 
and above were trees whose tops I could 
not see without hurting myself. We were 
in a narrow valley. The trees towered in 
the bottom and on the heights. It was 
early afternoon of a bright blue day, 
but the light was like that in a church. 
Men’s feet made no sound; their voices 
were lost. There were five hundred men 
in and about the grove. There might have 
been five thousand; there might have 
been none. It did not matter; they did 
not matter. An army of ants would have 
counted for as much. I have never been 
so suddenly and completely depressed in 
my life. Mr. President introduced Mr. 
Morris as a rising author to Mr. This and 
Mr. That. Mr. This and Mr. That were 
far from impressed; they thought Mr. 
Morris the gloomiest and stupidest young 
man they had ever met. If they thought 
further on the subject, it was to wonder if 
his attitude—back of head resting on back 
of neck and mouth half open—was at- 
tributable to a fall from his perambulator 
at an early age, or merely to a fashion of 
the moment in far New York. 


Dinner at six-thirty was a remarkable 
piece of management. The courses were 
hot and came fast. Several hundred men 
were kept busy eating and drinking. The 
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Circle of Seats Cut Out of a Small Tree. 


tables were laid in a circle, and about and 
above towered the trees. And as the god 
of day went down, they grew in solemnity 
and glory. From the table arose the usual 
sounds of men met; jokes, sudden shouts 
of laughter, argument and quotation. But 
at the least of a distance above and about 
was complete tranquillity. Asa star with 
its nebulous ring of light fails to disturb 
the tranquil aspect of the heavens, so our 
tremendous dinner party and the noises 
we made were lost in that vast grove. In 
so large a crowd there must have been 
many ordinary men, but as the eye trav- 
eled over the rows of candle-lit and candle- 
shaded faces, it was compelled to many 
a fascinated pause and speculation. The 
compact, forceful, resourceful American 
face of the president was worth study, the 
tragic face of the poet Shields, with its 
gaiety and breeding and charm. Almost 
opposite me was a national legislator, not 
yet turned thirty. His eyes were gray and 
Irish, his teeth even and white, his jaw full 
of ambition and power. Whenever he 
laughed you laughed. Farther down our 
table and on the same side was Redding of 
international fame, a man that can do 
anything he pleases—well. Next to him, 
his eyes beady with genius, was Dave War- 
field. ‘They told me how the night before 
Warfield had stood up in their midst and 
spoken a little pathetic ballad, and how 
men had crept softly to his feet, and 
crouched there with stretched ears and 
aching hearts before the magic of his act- 
ing. Next to Warfield I beheld the large, 
pale, humorous, luminous face of Nat. 
Goodwin—and the heart beat the pleas- 


anter to be at meat with so much talent. 
Even the trees lost their significance a lit- 
tle, for I thought of names that were older 
than they—and that now and again there 
is something in short-lived man that out- 
lasts the hills and the forests Yet some 
of these trees must have been well grown 
when the Greeks were anabasing and 
giants when Jesus Christ was born to 
illuminate the world. 

Here and there the placid surface of the 
meeting began to show signs of boiling, 
but the president arose and brought order 
quickly and masterfully, and a treat of 
speeches followed. They were the best I 
have ever heard; and their sequence was 
the most tactfully arranged. It was sig- 
nificant that every speaker drew his in- 
spiration from the trees; it was significant, 
too, that the best things said about the 
trees were received with greater satisfac- 
tion than the best things said about any- 
thing else. There was much that was apt, 
little that was bombast, nothing that was 
adequate. Redding’s figure, that the stars 
looked like candles on Christmas trees, 
was very pretty, but short of the mark, like 
the figure in which the Japanese poet com- 
pares Fuji Yama to an inverted fan. Red- 
ding was all readiness and-:charm. Doctor 
Hofmeyer of South Africa, with his luring 
Dutch accent and glorious voice, made a 
veritable oration; the Congressman hit all 
his nails on the head and drove them home 
to the tune of laughter and cheers. Ben 
Greet, who brought ‘‘Everyman” to 
America, spoke shortly and wittily, and at 
the last Nat. Goodwin, his large face ex- 
pressing patience and pain, proved him- 
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The Morning Gathering for Music. 


self for the thousandth time the foremost 
of after-dinner speakers. Although, as he 
himself said, it was difficult to follow in the 
wake made by a Boer, a Congressman and 
a solicitor. 

Behind the stage, gorgeous with Aztec 
symbols and prime colors, towered the 
hill and the trees; we sat upon logs, raised 
as seats in a theater, and about us towered 
the trees. Those of us who attended for 
the first time did not know what to expect. 
But we took our cue of reverence and at- 
tention from those who had been there be- 
fore. The big orchestra of trained musi- 
cians struck into the solemn strains that 
Dr. Stewart had written for the occasion. 
The curtains swept aside and we beheld 
the summit of an Aztec pyramid, and 
presently Robert’s fine lines began to rum- 
ble in our ears. 

I have called the High Jinks a musical 
play. It is not that exactly, it is between 
that and a short opera. The words and 
music are written by members of the club; 
but the orchestra is professional. If the 
“Fall of Montezuma ”’ were to be given in 
an ordinary theater, I do not think that it 
would draw. It was too slight in structure, 
too conventional in movement, and too 
short. There was an occasional slip or 
miscalculation that, anywhere outside of 
the Bohemian Club Grove, might have 
aroused a disastrous laugh. And a laugh 
would spoil the show. For instance, many 
of Montezuma’s courtiers and officers 
were merely breech-clouted for decency, 
and greased to keep from catching cold. 
The naked man in his proper place is a 


distinct improvement over the Yaeger- 
underweared Roman crowds of the con- 
ventional theater; and a.naked man with 
a good figure should never prove a disas- 
trous experiment in realism. But one of 
Montezuma’s officers, like Gilbert’s dis- 
contented sugar-broker, had everything a 
man of taste could possibly want except 
a waist. That was carrying realism too 
far. Undoubtedly heroes have stomachs; 
some have bulging stomachs. Napoleon, 
in his later years, when like a nestling crow 
he was all head and tail, would not have 
been a heroic figure stripped. If one man 
had laughed at the appearance of the 
plump Aztec, others would have laughed, 
and the show would have blown up then 
and there. But nobody laughed either at 
that trifling absurdity or at others. And 
there were others. But I am not going to 
remember them and set them down. It 
wouldn’t be fair. The men who write and 
stage the High Jinks are writing for a 
given theater and a given audience. They 
are writing for an audience that’s deter- 
mined to be pleased; and for a stage 
which itself is as noble and impressive as a 
tragedy by Shakespeare. If any inade- 
quacy smote you, you had only to look up 
into the trees to be convinced that all hu- 
man efforts are inadequate. But as hu- 
man efforts go, the play was very good; it 
was solemn and serious, full of color and 
inspiring music. The more seriously you 
took it, the more it pleased you with itself 
and yourself. And that was the beauty of 
it. It was a play in which every member 
of the audience took part; not a speaking 
or a singing or a showing part, but the part 
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of silence and reverence and charitable- 
ness. And the comfort of attending one 
play properly listened to, and given every 
chance, is an experience that for pleasure 
and uniqueness I shall never forget. 

When the curtain had closed before the 
advent of Cortez and the final overthrow 
of Montezuma, the audience remained 
seated, and talked enthusiastically of the 
High Jinks and the men who had written 
it. And meanwhile the musicians and the 
performers withdrew up the steep hill be- 
hind the stage and became hidden among 
the trees. Suddenly afar off up the hill 
torches began to twinkle, and faintly the 
opening bars of the saddest piece of music 
ever written came to our ears. Dull Care 
was dead it seemed and the procession was 
forming to carry him to his last resting 
place. I have said him, but there is a dif- 
ference of opinion about it. Some say that 
Dull Care is a woman; some a girl; some 
say that she has brown eyes, some blue. 
Still others say that she has a mouth that 
laughs and eyes that pray. But I think 
that Dull Care may be of either sex or sex- 
less, and the oftener he, she or it can be 
buried the better. 


Midsummer Jinks of the Bohemian Club 


Slowly the procession came down the 
hill with twinkling music; Aztecs, Span- 
iards, cowled musicians and the corpse 
of Care. The effect was indescribably 
solemn and beautiful. When the tail of the 
procession had passed we followed very 
slowly—very solemnly. We went by de- 
vious paths until at length the head of 
the procession descended into an open 
bowl-like valley among the hills, where 
was a rostrum and a mighty pyre ready 
prepared. The orator ascended into the 
rostrum, the body was laid on the pyre and 
the music ceased. Then the voice of the 
orator rose, clear and bell-like in the per- 
fect acoustics of the place, and in stately 
verse he spoke the funeral oration of Care. 
Then torches were touched to the pyre— 
the flames sprang aloft and pandemonium 
broke loose. The club had done with 
Care. The club yelled and laughed; it 
danced about the fire; it pranced off to 
the bar where drinks were served. 

Later there was another show—the 
Low Jinks—supposed to be a take-off on 
the High Jinks. It had its good points and 
its bad like most funny shows, but per- 
sonally I could not do it justice. I had 
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Low Jinks. 


seen enough for one night—more than I 
had ever seen in one night before; more 
that was affecting and grand. I wanted to 
speak to no one and to be alone with the 
trees. I felt in touch with them for the 
first time and knew them to be mortal like 
myself. I knew at last that they were but 


carbon and oxygen and hydrogen and 
nitrogen and earth and that they must van- 
ish and be forgot‘en. Even Care, which 
we had killed and buried, would outlive 
them; and I thought how the sad soul of 
Chopin had come wailing down the hill, 
and would outlive them too. 


“TE MORITURI SALUTAMUS ” 


By EMERY POTTLE 


yw bugles singing through a listening land, 
High flutes and gallant drums with war-cries blent! 


Across a world where summer slept content 


But yesterday, comes now a reckless band— 


Their bivouac fires a-flare on hill and plain— 


To fight our ancient winter-foe again. 
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Blood Indians Traveling. 


HOW MACKENZIE REACHED THE PACIFIC 


By A. C. LUNT 


borderlands flows the Saskatche- 

wan. As far north again beyond 
the Saskatchewan flows another great 
river, the Athabasca, into Athabasca Lake, 
on whose blue shores lies a little white- 
washed fort of some twenty log houses, 
large, barn-like stores and a mission. 
This is Fort Chipewyan. 

A century ago, Chipewyan was much 
the same as to-day, except that it lay on 
the south side of the lake, mails came only 
once in two years instead of monthly, and 
rival fur traders were engaged in the merry 
game of slitting each other’s throats. 
Altogether, it wasn’t exactly the place for 
ambition to dream; but ambition was 
there in the person of Alexander Macken- 
zie, the young fur trader, dreaming what 


Be north of the Missouri beyond the 


he hardly dared hope. For fifty years the, 


British Government had offered .a reward 
of £20,000 to anyone who should discover 
a Northwest Passage between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. To the north of Chipe- 
wyan, Mackenzie saw a mighty river— 
more than a mile wide in places, walled in 
by great ramparts higher than the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson—flowing to unknown 
seas. To the west, he saw another river 
rolling through the far mountains. --Where 
did this river come from; and where did 
both rivers go? 


II 


May—‘‘the frog moon”—and June— 
“‘the bird’s-egg moon”’—were the festive 
seasons at Fort Chipewyan. Indian hunt- 
ers came tramping in from the Barren 
Lands with toboggan loads of pelts drawn 
by half-wild, husky dogs. Woody Crees 
and Slaves and Chipewyans paddled 
across the lake in canoes laden to the 
gun’ls with furs. A world of white-skinned 
tepees sprang up like mushrooms round 
the fur post. On the evening of June. 2nd, 
1789, Alexander Mackenzic, chief trader, 
had finished the year’s trade and sent the 
furs to the east. Indians lingered round 
the fort engaged in mad ‘“‘boissons” or 
drinking matches that used up a winter’s 
earnings in the spree of a single week. 
Along the shore lay upturned canoes, 
keels red against the blue of the lake; and 
everywhere in the dark, burned the red 
fires of the boatmen melting resin to gum 
the seams of the canoes; for the canoes 
were to be launched on a long voyage the 
next day. Mackenzie was going to float 
down with the current and find out where 
that great river, rolling north like a tide, 
emptied its waters. 

The crew must have spent the night in a 
last wild spree; for it was nine in the 
morning before all hands were ready. 
Few provisions were taken. The men 
were to hunt. Only fifty miles were made 
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the first day. Henceforth, Mackenzie em- 
barked his men at three and four in the 
morning. Peace River was passed a mile 
broad where it pours down from the west. 
Ice four feet thick clung to the walls of the 
rampart shores; and this increased the 
danger of landing for a portage, the Indi- 
ans whining out their complaints in exactly 
the tone of the wailing north wind that had 
cradled their lives—‘‘eduiy—eduiy—it is 
hard, whiteman, it is hard.”” And harder 
the way became. For nine nights, fog lay so 
heavily on the river that not a star was seen. 
This was followed bya driving rain. In this 
fashion, the boats entered Slave Lake, a 
large body of water with one horn pointing 
west, the other east. Out of both horns 
led unknown rivers. Which way should 
Mackenzie go? He hired a guide from the 
Slave Indians; but the man proved use- 
less. Days were wasted poking through 
mist and rushes trying to find an outlet to 
the Grand River of the north. Finally, 
English Chief, Mackenzie’s man, lost his 
temper and threatened to kill the Slave 
Indian unless he succeeded in taking the 
canoes out of the lake; and the waters 
presently narrowed to half a mile. The 
current began to race with a hiss. Sails 
were hoisted on fishing poles; and Mac- 
kenzie found himself out of the rushes on 
the Grand River to the west of Slave Lake. 

Here, pause was made at a camp of Dog 
Ribs who took the bottom from the cour- 
age of Mackenzie’s comrades by gruesome 
predictions that the river flowed through a 
land of famine peopled bya monstrous race 
of hostiles who massacred all Indians from 
the south. The effect of these cheerful 
prophecies was that the Slave Lake guide 
now feigned such illness, that watch must be 
kept to prevent his escape. After that, one 
of the white men slept with the fellow each 
night; but during the confusion of a terri- 
fic thunder storm the Slave succeeded in 
giving his watchers the slip. Mackenzie 
promptly stopped at an encampment of 
strange Indians and failing to obtain 
another guide by persuasion, seized and 
hoisted a protesting savage into the big 
canoe, and signalled the unwilling captive 
to point the way. Mackenzie had now 
been absent from Chipewyan for forty 
days. If it took much longer to go back, 
ice would imprison the crew in the polar 
wilderness. Snow lay drifted in the val- 
leys; and scarcely any game was seen but 





fox and grouse. The river was widening 
almost to the dimensions of a lake; and 
when this was whipped by a north wind, 
the canoes were in peril enough. The four 
Canadian boatmen besought Mackenzie 
to return. 

That night, the sun hung so high above 
the southern horizon that the men rose by 
mistake to embark at twelve o’clock. The 
next day Mackenzie was not surprised to 
find a deserted Eskimo village. At that 
sight, the enthusiasm of the others took 
fire. They imagined that they smelt salt 
water. In spite of the lake-like expanse of 
the river, the current was swift and the 
canoes went ahead at the rate of sixty and 
seventy miles a day—if it could be called 
day, when there was no night. Between 
the 13th and 14th of July, the voyageurs 
suddenly awakened to find themselves and 
their baggage floating. What had hap- 
pened to the lake? Their hearts took a 
leap. It was no lake. It was the tide. 
They had found the sea. 

It had taken six weeks to reach the 
Arctic. It took eight to return to Chipe- 
wyan; for the course was against stream, 
in many places tracking the canoes by a 
tow line. While skirting close ashore, 
Mackenzie discovered the banks of the 
river to be on fire. The fire was a natural 
tar bed, which the Indians said had been 
burning for centuries and which burns to- 
day as when Mackenzie found it. On 
September rath, with a high sail up and a 
driving wind, the canoes cut across Lake 
Athabasca and reached the beach of 
Chipewyan at three in the afternoon. 
Mackenzie had not found the Northwest 
Passage. He had proved there was no 
Northwest Passage, disposed of that myth 
forever, and discovered the Mississippi of 
the north—Mackenzie River. 


Ii 


Mackenzie spent the long winter at Fort 
Chipewyan; but just as soon as the river 
cleared of ice, he took passage in the east- 
bound canoes and hurried down to the 
Grand Portage or Fort William on Lake 
Superior, the headquarters of the North- 
west Company where he reported his dis- 
covery of Mackenzie River, and asked the 
directors permission to explore that other 
broad = stream—Peace _River—rolling 
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down from the mountains. His request 
was granted. 

Within a year, he was back in the North 
ready to go up Peace River. A birch canoe 
thirty feet long lined with lightest of cedar 
was built. In this were stored pemmican 
and powder. Alexander Mackay, a clerk 
of the company, was chosen as first assist- 
ant. Six Canadian voyageurs—two of 
whom had accompanied Mackenzie to the 
Arctic—and two Indian hunters made up 
the party of ten who stepped into the canoes 
at seven in the evening of May oth, 1793. 

Peace River tore down from the moun- 
tains flooded with spring thaw. The crew 
soon realized that paddles must be bent 
against the current of a veritable mill race. 
In less than a week, snow-capped peaks 
had crowded the canoe in a narrow canyon 
below a tumbling cascade where the river 
was one wild sheet of tossing foam. The 
difficulty was to land; for precipices rose 
on each side in a wall, down which rolled 
enormous boulders. To portage goods up 
these walls was impossible. Fastening an 
eighty-foot tow line to the bow, Macken- 
zie leaped to a declivity, ax in hand, cut 
foothold along the face of the steep cliff to 
a place where he could jump on level rock, 
then turning, signalled for his men. The 
voyageurs were paralyzed with fear. They 
stripped themselves ready to swim, then 
one by one vaulted from foothold to foot- 
hold where Mackenzie had cut steps till 
they came to the final jump across water. 
Here Mackenzie caught each on his 
shoulders. The tow line was then passed 
round trees, and the canoe tracked up the 
raging cascade. 

The men had not bargained for this kind 
of work. They declared that it was absurd 
trying to go up canyons with such cas- 
cades. Mackenzie got his crew to the top 
of the hill, spread out the best of a regale— 
including tea sweetened with sugar—and 
while the men were stimulating courage by 
a feast, went ahead to reconnoiter. Wind- 
fall of enormous spruce trees with a thick- 
ness twice the height of a man lay on a de- 
clivity of sliding rock. Up this climbed 
Mackenzie, clothes torn to tatters, boots 
hacked to pieces, feet gashed with cuts. 
The prospect was not bright. As far as he 
could see, the river was one succession of 
cataracts fifty feet wide walled in by stu- 
pendous precipices. No canoe could go up 
that stream. 


Leading the way ax in hand, Macken- 
zie began felling trees so that the trunks 
formed an outer railing to prevent a fall 
down the precipice. Up this trail, his men 
warped the canoe by pulling the tow-line 
round stumps, five men in advance to cut 
the way, five hauling and pushing the ca- 
noe. In one day, progress was three miles. 
By five in the afternoon, the men went to 
bed—that is—fell asleep on bare ground 
where they had dropped from exhaustion. 
One thing alone encouraged them—as 
they rose higher, they saw that the green 
edges of glaciers and snows projected over 
the precipices. They were nearing the 
summit—they must surely soon cross the 
Divide. The air grew colder. The chop- 
pers worked in their blanket coats. When 
they finally got the canoe down to the 
river bed, it was to see another range of 
impassable mountains. All that kept 
Mackenzie’s men from turning back was 
that portage of nine miles behind. Noth- 
ing ahead could be worse. So they again 
embarked. 

Once, when Mackenzie and Mackay 
had gone ahead with the Indian interpret- 
ers they came back to find that the canoe 
had disappeared. They kindled fires, 
fired guns, set branches adrift as a signal— 
no response came. What Mackenzie’s 
suspicions were one may guess. It would 
be easier for the crew to float back down 
Peace River than pull against this current 
with more portages over mountains. The 
Indians became so alarmed that they 
wanted to build a raft forthwith and float 
home. The abandoned party had not 
tasted a bite of food for twenty-four hours, 
and in their powder horns were only a few 
rounds of ammunition. Separating, 
Mackenzie and his Indian went up stream, 
Mackay and his, down stream. Barefooted 
and drenched in a terrific thunder storm, 
Mackenzie wandered on till darkness 
shrouded the forest. He had just lain 
down on a soaking couch of spruce boughs 
when the rocheting echo of a gun set the 
boulders crashing. Hurrying back, he 
found Mackay at the canoe. The crew 
pretended that a leakage had caused de- 
lay. Mackenzie said nothing; but he 
never again allowed the crew out of his 
sight on the east side of the mountains. 

The river narrowed to a small tarn—the 
source of Peace River; and a short portage 
over rocky ground brought the canoe to a 
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second tarn emptying in a river that to 
Mackenzie’s disappointment did not flow 
west, but south. He had crossed the Di- 
vide; but how could he know whether to 
follow this stream? 

Full of. doubt, Mackenzie ordered the 
canoe down this river. Snowy peaks were 
on every side. Glaciers lay along the 
mountain tarns, green from the silt of the 
ice grinding over rock; and the river was 
hemmed in by shadowy canyons with roar- 
ing cascades that compelled frequent port- 
age. Mackenzie wanted to walk in order 
to lighten the canoe; but fear had got in 
the marrow of his men. They thought he 
was trying to avoid risks, and compelled 
him to embark. 

Barely had they pushed out when the 
canoe was caught by a sucking undercur- 
rent which the paddlers could not stem—a 
terrific rip told them that she had struck— 
the rapids whirled her sideways; and 
away she went, downstream—the men 
jumped out, but the current carried them 
to such deep water that they were clinging 
to the gun’ls as best they could when with 
another rip, the stern was torn clean out of 
the canoe. The blow sent her swirling— 
another rock battered the bow out—the 
keel flattened like a raft held together only 
by bars. Branches hung overhead. The 
bowman made a frantic grab to stop the 
rush—he was hoisted clear, and dropped 
ashore. Mackenzie jumped off, up to his 
waist in ice water. The steersman yelled 
for each to save himself; but Mackenzie 
shouted out a countermand for every man 
to hold on. In this fashion, they were 
dragged till a whirl sent the wreck into a 
shallow eddy. The men got their feet on 
solid bottom, and the wreckage was hauled 
ashore. 

All the bullets had been lost. Powder 
was spread out todry. And the men flatly 
refused to go one foot farther. Mackenzie 
listened to the revolt without a word. He 
got their clothes dried and their benumbed 
limbs warmed. He fed them till their 
spirits had risen. Then he quietly re- 
marked that this would teach them how to 
run rapids. Men of the North—to turn 
back? Such a thing had never been known 
in the history of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. It would disgrace them forever. 
Then, he vowed that he would go ahead 
whether the men accompanied him or not. 
He set them to patching the canoe with oil- 
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clothandbark; but largesheetsof birch bark 
are rare in the Rockies; and the patched 
canoe weighed so heavily that the mencould 
scarcely carry it. It took them fourteen 
hours to make the three mile portage of 
these rapids. The Indian from the moun- 
tain tribe had lost heart. Mackenzie and 
Mackay watched him by turns; but the 
fellow got away under cover of darkness, 
the crew conniving to compel Mackenzie 
to turn. Finally, the river wound into a 
large stream on the west side of the main 
range of the Rockies. Mackenzie had 
crossed the Divide. 


IV 


For a week after crossing the Divide, 
they followed the course of the river south- 
ward. This was not what Mackenzie ex- 
pected. He sought a stream flowing west- 
ward to the Pacific. There was nothing to 
do but continue down the devious course of 
the river. The current was swift and the 
outlook cut off by towering mountains; 
but in a bend of the river they came on 
an Indian canoe. A savage was just 
emerging from a side stream when Mac- 
kenzie’s men came in view. With a wild 
whoop, the fellow made for the woods; 
and in a trice the narrow river was lined 
with naked warriors brandishing spears 
and displaying outrageous antics. When 
Mackenzie attempted to land, arrows 
hissed past the canoe. Determined to 
learn the way westward, Mackenzie tried 
strategy. He ordered his men to float 
some distance from the savages. Then he 
landed alone on the shore opposite the hos- 
tiles. Throwing aside weapons, Macken- 
zie displayed tempting trinkets. The war- 
riors conferred, hesitated, jumped in the 
canoes and came backing stern foremost 
towards the white man. He threw out 
presents. They came ashore and were 
presently sitting by his side. 

From them, he learned that the river he 
was following ran for ‘‘many moons” 
through the ‘‘shining mountains” before 
it reached the “‘ mid-day sun.”’ It was bar- 
red by fearful rapids; but by retracing the 
way up the river, the white men could 
leave the canoe and go overland to the salt 
water in eleven days. Mackenzie knew 
that the stream was misleading him. He 
had only one month’s provisions left. His 
ammunition had dwindled. Instead of 
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folding his hands in despondency, Mac- 
kenzie resolved to set the future at defiance 
and go ahead. From the Indians he ob- 
tained a man to guide him. Then he 
frankly laid all the difficulties before his 
followers, declaring that he was going on 
alone and they need not continue unless 
they voluntarily decided. His dogged 
courage was contagious. The speech was 
received with huzzas; and the canoe was 
headed up stream. 

The Indian guide was to join Mackenzie 
higher up; but the sudden reappearance 
of the whitemen roused the suspicions of 
the savages. The shores were lined with 
warriors who would receive no explanation 
that Mackenzie tried to signal. The canoe 
began to leak so that the boatmen had to 
spend half the time baling water; and the 
voyageurs dared not venture ashore for 
resin. Along the cliff was a little three- 
cornered hut of clay. Here Mackenzie 
took refuge awaiting the return of the 
promised guide. The three walls pro- 
tected the rear; but the front was exposed 
across the river; and the whites dared not 
kindle a fire that might serve as a target. 
Two nights were passed in this shelter, 
Mackay and Mackenzie alternately lying 
in their cloaks on the wet rocks keeping 
watch. At midnight of the third day, a 
rustling came from the woods to the rear 
and the boatmen’s dog set up a furious 
barking. The men were so frightened that 
they three times loaded the canoe to desert 
their leader, but something in his fearless 
confidence deterred them. As daylight 
sifted through the trees, Mackenzie des- 
cried a vague object creeping through the 
underbrush. A less fearless man would 
have fired, and lost all. Mackenzie dashed 
out, and found the cause of alarm to be an 
old, blind man almost in convulsions from 
fear. He had been driven from his river 
hut. Mackenzie quieted his terror with 
food. The old man explained that the In- 
dians had suspected treachery when the 
whites returned so soon; and by signs Mac- 
kenzie requested him to guide the canoe up 
the river to the carrying place; but the old 
creature went off in such a palsy of fear 
that he had to be lifted bodily into the 
boat. The situation was saved. The hos- 
tiles could not fire without wounding one 
of their own; and the old man could ex- 
plain the real reason of Mackenzie’s re- 
turn. Rations had been reduced to two 
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meals a day. The men were still sulking 
from the perils of the siege when the canoe 
struck a stump that knocked a hole in the 
keel ‘‘which” reports Mackenzie laconi- 
cally, “‘gave them all an opportunity to let 
loose their discontent without reserve.” 
Camp after camp they passed, which the 
old man’s explanations pacified till they at 
length came to the carrying place. Here, 
to the surprise of all, the promised guide 
awaited them. 

On July 4th, provisions were cached, 
the canoe abandoned, and a start made 
westward, each man carrying ninety 
pounds of provisions besides musket and 
pistols. The way was ridgy, steep, ob- 
structed by windfall. At cloud line, the 
rocks were slippery as glass from moisture, 
and Mackenzie led the way beating the 
drip from the branches as they marched. 
The record was twelve miles the first day. 
When it rained, the shelter was a piece ‘of 
oil cloth held up in an extemporized tent. 
Camp was frequently made with strange 
Indians from whom fresh guides were 
hired; but when he did not camp with na- 
tives, Mackenzie watched his guide by 
sleeping with him. Though the fellows 
were malodorous from fish oil and infested 
with vermin, Mackenzie would spread his 
cloak in such a way that escape was im- 
possible without awakening him. Totem 
poles of cedar carved with the heads of 
animals emblematic of family clans told 
Mackenzie that he was nearing coast 
tribes. Barefooted, with ankles swollen 
and clothes torn to shreds, they had 
crossed the last range of mountains within 
two weeks of leaving the inland river. 
They now embarked with some natives for 
the sea. 

One can guess how Mackenzie’s heart 
thrilled as they swept down the swift river 
—six miles an hour—past fishing weirs 
and Indian camps till at last, far out, be- 
tween the mountains he descried a faint, 
blue line, the narrow arm of the limitless 
sea. The canoe leaked like a sieve; but 
what did that matter? At eight o’clock 
in the morning of Saturday, July 2oth, 
the river had carried them to a wide 
lagoon lapped by a tide with the seaweed 
waving for miles along the shore. Morn- 
ing fog still lay on the far billowing ocean. 
Sea lions tumbled over the slimy rocks 
with discordant cries. Gulls darted over 
head; and past the canoe dived the great 
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floundering grampus. There was no mis- 
taking. This was the sea—the Western 
Sea that for three hundred years had baf- 
fled all search overland, and led the 
world’s greatest explorers on a chase of a 
will-o’-the-wisp. What Cartier and La 
Salle and La Vérendrye had failed to do, 
Mackenzie had accomplished. 

But his triumph was not to be envied. 
Ten starving men on a barbarous coast 
had exactly twenty pounds of pemmican, 
fifteen of rice, six of flour. Of ammunition, 
there was scarcely any. Between home 
and their leaky canoe, lay half a continent 
of wilderness and mountains. Mackenzie 
took refuge for the night on an isolated 
rock which was barely large enough for his 
party to gain foothold. Savages hung 
about pestering the boatmen for gifts. 
Two whitemen kept guard, while the rest 
slept. On Monday when Mackenzie was 
setting up his instruments, his young In- 
dian guide rushed foaming at the mouth 
from terror with news that the coast tribes, 
were to attack the whitemen by hurling 
spears at the unsheltered rock. The boat- 
men lost their heads and were for instant 
flight anywhere, everywhere, in a leaky ca- 
noe that would have foundered a mile out 
at sea. Mackenzie did not stir, but ordered 
fusees primed and the canoe gummed. 
Mixing up a pot of vermilion, he painted 
in large letters on the face of the rock 
where they had passed the night: 

‘Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada, 
by land, the twenty-second of July, one 
thousand seven hundred and _ninety- 
three.” 


y 
The canoe was then headed eastward. 


Only once was the explorer in great danger 
on his return. It was just as the canoe was 
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leaving tidewater for the river. The young 
Indian guide led him full tilt into the vil- 
lage of hostiles that had besieged the rock. 
Mackenzie was alone, his men following 
with the baggage. Barely had he reached 
the woods when two savages sprang out 
with daggers in hand ready to strike. 
Quick as flash, Mackenzie quietly raised 
his gun. They dropped back; but he was 
surrounded by a horde led by an impudent 
chief. One warrior grasped Mackenzie 
from behind. In the scuffle, hat and cloak 
came off; but Mackenzie shook himself 
free, got his sword out, and succeeded in 
holding the shouting rabble at bay. Such 
was his rage at the indignity that he 
ordered his followers in line with loaded 
fusees, marched to the village, demanded 
the return of the hat and cloak, and a 
peace offering of fish as well. The Indians 
knew the power of fire arms, and fell at his 
feet in contrition. Mackenzie named this 
camp Rascal Village. 

At another time, his men lost heart so 
completely that they threw everything they 
were carrying into the river. Mackenzie 
patiently sat on a stone till they had recov- 
ered from their panic. Then he reasoned 
and coaxed and dragooned them into the 
spirit of courage that at last brought them 
safely over mountain and through canyon 
to Peace River. On August 24th a sharp 
bend in the river showed them the little 
home fort which they had left four months 
before. The joy of the voyageurs ex- 
ploded. They beat their paddles on the 
canoe, fired off all the ammunition that re- 
mained, waved flags and set the cliffs ring- 
ing with shouts. 

The following winter, Mackenzie left 
the west never to return. For his feat, he 
was knighted by the English king. The 


remainder of his life was spent quietly on 
an estate in Scoltand,where he died in 1820. 
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WHAT A BIG ZOO MEANS TO THE PEOPLE 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE New York ZoGlogical Park cov- 
+ ers two hundred and sixty acres of 
woods in the northern part of 
Greater New York. That sounds para- 
doxical, but it is true. The forest was part 
of an old estate whose owners were sensi- 
ble enough and conservative enough and 
sufficiently lacking in greed to believe that 
a touch of nature was worth preserving at 
this point where the friction of a conti- 
nent’s traffic was wearing away the rocks 
and trees and filling up the lakes. This 
foresight was blessed by the originators of 
the Park, for it gave them a chance to re- 
stock the native American forest with na- 
tive animals, and to show us something of 
what our country was like in the days 
when our fathers here killed deer and 
fought Indians. It is also obviously better 


for the animals. One becomes strangely 
conscious of this phase of the Park when 
he sees gray squirrels on the trees about the 
beaver pond, chipmunks peeping out of 
the rocks along the edge of the caribou 
range, and hears all manner of native 
birds in the trees, where they nest as freely 
and return as regularly as though there 
was no such thing as captivity in the 
world. It is even on record that ducks on 
their way northward in spring have 
alighted among the captive waterfowl on 
one of the ponds. 

To begin with, before the ZoGlogical 
Society took any hand in the matter what- 
ever, the land was a natural laboratory for 
the naturalist. Here he could see the ef- 
fect of the ice sheet which swept the region 
in glacial time and scraped the soil from 
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the ridges of granite to leave them scarred 
but standing boldly out above the sur- 
rounding surface. When the ice sheet 
melted it piled over the granite, massive 
boulders that had been crushed and 
ground in the journey southward, and left 
little stones smooth and round from their 
washing on the shores of some prehistoric 
sea. In one place the melting ice left a 
huge boulder poised upon the bed rock so 
nicely that it moves from side to side at the 
pressure of your hand. This is the famous 


that it might be carefully guaranteed to 
last. 

The purpose which first of all inspired 
the founders of the Park was to preserve 
our disappearing animals. Several are on 
the point of becoming extinct, and a good 
many more, while bound to last for cen- 
turies have been driven to isolated and, 
for the multitude, inaccessible localities. 
The Society sought to bring them all 
where the millions who enter New York 
annually could see them. 





Learning our natural history over again with our children. 


rocking stone of the Bronx. Then there 
are more than forty different trees and 
shrubs in the Park, all native; and the 
birds that come are legion. 

Into this native forest the ZoGlogical 
Society undertook to bring together the 
largest collection of animals in the world. 
This necessitated changes; some of the 
rock had to be cut away for roads and 
walks; some trees had to be cut down, 
which affected only parts and did not de- 
stroy the general primitive character, be- 
cause expert foresters did the work so 


There are two extremes 1n animal study 
as in everything else. One is the study of 
stuffed specimens in the museum; the 
other, the observation of animals in their 
native haunts. Very obviously the nearer 
the zodlogical park is able to get away 
from the one and approach the other the 
more nearly will it accomplish its purpose. 
One can see animals caged in the menag- 
erie of the circus, where there is nothing 
suggestive of nature, and nothing in the 
animal’s life except mere imprisoned ex- 
istence behind bars. Modern makers of 
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zoOlogical gardens, the world over, have 
sought to get away from the cage idea and 
approach the natural, so when the Park in 
the Bronx was planned its sponsers had to 
guide them the experience of all the other 
animal students, besides a considerable 
amount of original investigation of their 
own. Their design was to approach na- 
ture until every animal should be as nearly 
free and natural and comfortable as was 
humanly possible. In this respect their 
work is assuming results ahead of any in 


tion. In this two hundred and sixty acres 
must be made a home for the polar bear 
whose habitat is the Arctic, and the flam- 
ingo from the Bahama Islands. There 
must be a place for the musk ox from the 
Barren Grounds, a lion from the edge of 
the Sahara. There must be room for the 
beaver brought from its cabane in the 
country beyond the St. Lawrence, and the 
hateful rattlesnake from the edge of 
Mexico. 

The first thing the designers of the 





The polar bear must long now and then for the unlimited ice sheet. 


the world. There are one or two zoGlogi- 
cal gardens that have more animals and 
one or two with wider range, but none in 
which modern knowledge of animal life 
has been able to do so much for the com- 
fort of every beast and bird it contains, and 
none in which the aim of bringing the 
whole close to nature has been so success- 
fully carried out. 

The task of making things natural and 
homelike for the whole collection which 
the Society planned to secure, was one to 
perplex the brain of a genius for organiza- 


plan naturally asked themselves was just 
whatever each animal liked and to what 
extent the ideal in this direction could be 
approached. With native animals it was 
not so very difficult. The Virginia deer 
used to run through that same forest be- 
fore any one thought of a park or a city. It 
would be a simple matter, therefore, to 
just build a wire fence high enough and 
strong enough to prevent their escape, and 
then turn a few of them into the inclosure. 
Only a little different was the making of a 
range for elk, and caribou. Less natural, 











Now and then a group of youngsters breaks, like a flock of sheep, for a drinking fountain. 
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but approaching thereto, came the setting 
aside of mountain sheep hill, not much of a 
hill, to be sure, when one thinks of the 
sheep’s native country, but a hill neverthe- 
less, whence the sheep could at least have 
liberty to exercise, and if it wanted, to hide 
now and then from the staring multitude. 
When these ranges were complete, Nature 
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willows in the depressions and maples, 
but the forest trees generally did not ex- 
tend into them. Therefore it would do no 
harm to the forest as a whole to turn into 
one of these a colony of beaver, and it 
would be just what the beaver wanted. 
Two feet of muck was removed from the 
pond in order that the surrounding woods 





With the child’s love of the strange and new, they absorb an unbelievable amount of information. 


was improved upon a little, for she affords 
no sheds for shelter against storms, as the 
Park does, so that the deer and their 
cousins could get out of the rain br snow. 

When Nature was preparing the Park 
site she had thoughtfully left a few de- 
pressions in the rock. Then she filled 
these up with decayed vegetable matter 
to form a sort of boggy soil. ‘There were 


might not be flooded when the beavers 
dammed the stream which ran through 
the low area. Then the beavers were put 
in and at once went to work; it was not 
long before they. were cutting out the wil- 
lows and maples. They made a dam 
across the stream, and built a lodge in the 
pond which resulted. Now you can go to 
the Park and see the work of beavers in 
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primitive forest, and just like the beaver 
colonies you would see in the Laurentides. 

Before the Park was begun other zo6- 
logical gardens had partly solved the prob- 
lem of giving the birds a home. This was 
only a common-sense matter, like that of 
giving the deer a large range, such as they 
knew when free. It was the building of 
cages large enough to allow free flight for a 
considerable distance. There were two or 
three such cages in European gardens. 
Here a bigger one was built. It is high 
enough to inclose good sized forest trees, 
so that the birds find a lighting place. It 
is proportionately long and wide, and con- 
tains pools and sand, grass and shrubs. 
This was all very well, and afforded the 
birds a miniature world like the world of 
the beavers and the deer, so long as the 
balmy, summer weather continued: but 
winter and flying snow are too much for 
herons, egrets, and their kin, so an aqua- 
tic bird house was built, suited in tempera- 
ture to the birds that occupy it. It had 
sunshine and water and sand, and as 
nearly as possible reproduced a little sec- 
tion of the semi-tropics. Here the birds 
have thrived. No doubt they would rather 
be in the real tropics with the seashore to 
stroll upon, but they get along admirably 
in the imitation. It is not so easy to make 
natural surroundings forall the inhabi- 
tants of the Park. For instance it would be 
difficult to make the reptiles feel at home 
without giving them so much range that 
they would be for the most time out of 
sight. And cages, however big must seem 
to monkeys a poor substitute for the forests 
of the Amazon. The lion must find any 
confinement a good deal less convenient 
than the free desert, and the polar bear 
must long now and then for the unlimited 
ice sheet. The most that can be done with 
such as these is to make their captivity as 
comfortable as possible. The lion house 
shows how far effort in this direction can 
be carried. It is over two hundred and 
forty feet long with the cages arranged on 
one side, and seats on the other for visitors. 
When one of the big creatures is tired of 
indoors he may walk outside, through an 
unobstructed passage to a part of the cage 
which is entirely out of doors. He has a 
sleeping apartment in the back, and on top 
of this finds a balcony where the sunlight 
falls and where he may bask in its warmth 
to his heart’s content. 


Now naturally all this is done to amuse 
and instruct man, and if you want to see 
how it answers this purpose, go to the 
Park on any fine day. You can reach it 
from most any part of the city in an hour 
or less by elevated or railroad train, which- 
ever happens to be convenient. On Mon- 
days and Thursdays you will have to pay. 
On other days admission is free. Go to 
the reptile house, first of all, not because it 
is most attractive, but instructive. Now 
we have an abundance of superstitions in 
this world about reptiles, and they are not 
confined to the unwashed multitude, 
either. Most of us have a horror of any 
sort of snake, and most of us are ready to 
believe all the stories of poisonous lizards 
which we hear from romancers or read in 
telegraphic despatches from the new West. 
We creep a little at the wriggling things in 
the cages, but we read the posted placards 
and learn to know a venomous serpent 
from a harmless one. This gives us a 
sense of relief as well as a new possession 
of power and knowledge. Then we see the 
Gila monster and learn from the placard 
that it is the only poisonous member of the 
lizard family in North America. This isa 
delightful surprise, for it removes from 
among our bogies the old terror of the 
swimming hole, the water lizard, whose 
bite was reputed to mean instant death, 
though we never heard of any one being 
bitten. It makes us a little less fearless of 
the harmless chameleon and its kindred—a 
little less, I say, for it is not human for the 
fear of generations to be at once driven 
out by first knowledge. Before we leave 
the reptile house we learn that there are 
only three venomous snakes in the United 
States; and as we know all these by sight 
and something of their habitat one of the 
summer vacation dreads is removed. 

If it happens to be Saturday that you 
go to the Park, you will see the school 
children. Most of us, whose childhood 
days have passed, learned about animals, 
more or less, from school books, but it 
was laborious work and left us with a hazy 
idea as to the difference between the alli- 
gator and the crocodile, the hippopotamus 
and the rhinoceros. We had difficulty 
distinguishing the different bears, too. 
But on Saturday afternoons you will see 
a dozen groups of youngsters surrounding 
a young woman teacher, moving from cage 
to cage. Now and then it makes a break 
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for an ice cream soda stand and lines up 
while the teacher stands treat, and again, 
if the day is hot, it breaks like a flock of 
sheep for the drinking fountains, but the 
rest of the time it is absorbed in the ani- 
mals. Sometimes the teacher has a note 
book in hand, and tells in detail of the 
difference between the caribou and the 
elk, or the alligator and the crocodile; 
and having the animals before them and 
being filled with the child’s love of the 
new and strange and wonderful, they 
absorb an unbelievable amount of infor- 
mation. This is true for the average boy 
and the average girl. There are some 
who are not average—some who have the 
naturalist instinct; and we come to know 
the born naturalist after a while. He car- 
ries little lists that he has copied out of the 
natural history. These meant not much 
to him in the book, but here they mean a 
whole lot. He stops before the bear dens 
and checks up his list to see what bears 
are to be seen. Then he wonders why 
those that are missing have not been pro- 
vided. But he reads more about those 
which he does see, and pretty soon has 
bears by heart. 

It is on Sundays and holidays that one 
sees the multitude. I like to watch this 





multitude best of all, I think. It is so 
genuinely human in its interest. It does 


not worry about classifications, nor does 
it carry an outline of zodlogy, or worry 
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about the number of vertebre in the bear. 
Instead it stops at the bird cages and looks 
long at the birds that are prettiest. Then 
it asks about their names and learns a little 
something. It likes the strutting of the 
pheasants and the sudden pouncings of 
the pelicans. And it talks about what the 
birds are thinking, and advances all man- 
ner of new theories as to the subjectivity 
of the captives. It lingers for a long time 
in the primate house to see the monkeys. 
All primates are monkeys to the multitude, 
at first, anyway. It fancies the monkeys 
because they are so like humans in their 
actions. They can interpret the monkey’s 
doings better than those of the turtle, and 
they laugh long and loud at the play of 
the little fellows. Little by little the 
multitude absorbs names and differences, 
and after a time it has a goodly store of 
natural history, a little chaotic, yet better 
than none. 

Learning natural history, however, is 
not the greatest good this Zoo does for 
the multitude. It matters little whether 
Michael Flynn knows the difference be- 
tween the caribou and the red deer. It does 
matter a lot, however, that he has not sat 
around the flat disconsolate, or in the back 
room of the saloon, but has taken the little 
Flynns and Madam Flynn out into the 
fresh air and sunshine for one mighty good 
day in which they have forgotten them- 
selves and their perhaps stuffy city rooms. 
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THE CHASE OF THE FIN-BACK WHALE 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


DRAWINGS BY I, W, TABER 


F a sunny afternoon the New- 
() foundland coastal steamer Clyde 
dropped us at Snook’s Arm—the 
lair of the whaler Viking: a deep, black 
inlet of the sea, fouled by the blood and 
waste flesh of forgotten victims, from the 
slimy edge of which, where a score of 
white-washed cottages were squatted, the 
rugged hills lifted their heads to the clean 
blue of the sky and fairly held their noses. 
At half past three of the next morning, 
when the dark o’ night was but lightened 
by a rosy promise out to sea, the Captain 
knocked on the door of the manager’s 
house, where we had lain the night; 
whereupon, we dressed in haste and stum- 
bled down the precipitous hillside to the 
wharf, keeping a wary lookout, for the 
Snook’s Arm pack was gathered and yelp- 
ing in the shadows of roundabout. The 
lines were cast off; at half speed the little 
steamer moved out upon the quiet waters 
of the Arm, where the night still lay thick 
and cold—slipped with a soft chug! chug! 
past the high, black hills, factory and cot- 
tages melting with the mist and shadows 
astern and the new day glowing in the 
eastern sky; an up-to-date, wide-awake 
little monster, with seventy-five kills to 
its credit in three months, again compos- 
edly creeping from the lair to the hunt, 
equipped with deadly weapons of offense, 
and sure indeed that death would be dealt 
if the quarry could be caught. Beyond the 
Head, she straightened out, at full speed, 
for the run to Bishop’s Rock, where the 
Captain had seen a school of squid or 
young caplin the day before. 

“We may have to interrupt an early 
breakfast,” said the manager. 

“A slaughter!” exclaimed the New- 
foundlander, with a sniff of disgust. ‘‘ Not 
a hunt—just a bloody slaughter!” 

“Tf we slink into Snook’s Arm at four 
o’clock to-morrow morning without a kill 
in tow, as we may,” said the manager 
grimly, “‘ you will have learned that all the 
elements of sport are not conspicuously 
lacking in the whale hunt. The whale is 


not a stupid, passive monster, to be 
slaughtered offhand; nor is the sea a well- 
ordered shambles. Within my experience, 
one fin-back wrecked a schooner with a 
quick slap of the tail, and another looked 
into the forecastle of an iron whaler from 
below. Our weapon is no more than ade- 
quate; and the chase is fair and in the 
open; in fact, on such a day as this prom- 
ises to be—a day with a flat sea and a 
bright sun—the chances are all with the 
whales. At such times they make sport of 
the Viking for hours at a time, diving and 
dodging with an ease that turns patience 
to fury; it is only after a patient, knowing 
chase that the harpoon can be sent home. 
The fin-back of this locality is the biggest, 
fleetest, shyest whale of them all; until an 
ingenious fellow-countryman of mine, a 
Norweigian, invented the harpoon gun, 
they wallowed and multiplied in these 
waters undisturbed. They were quite safe 
from pursuit; no whaler of the old school 
dreamed of taking after them in his cockle 
shells—they were too wary and fleet for 
that; which reminds me, however, that we 
did find a Pacific Ocean hand harpoon 
buried in the flesh and fat of a big fin-back 
we killed last. year. If I wanted clean 
sport, I’d rather hunt a whale with the 
Viking than ambush a caribou stag with 
a rifle, for the whale has the best chance 
of escape. Give me a quarry that’s aware 
of the hunter!” 

“‘But you launch this destructive engine 
against the quarry, and——” 

“We hunt,” said the manager, “with an 
iron screw steamer, designed for chasing 
whales in these waters, and for nothing 
else. She is mostly engines, winches and 
gun. She will slip along, without much 
noise, at sixteen knots an hour; and she 
will lift sixty tons from the bottom of the 
sea with her little finger. Her gun—the 
swivel gun, with a three-inch bore, pitched 
at the bow, clear of everything—will drive 
a four-foot, 123-pound harpoon up to the 
hilt in the back of a whale if within range; 
and the harpoon itself—you see it pro- 
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truding from the muzzle of the gun, with 
the rope attached to the shaft and coiled 
below—is a deadly missle; it is tipped with 
an iron bomb, which explodes in the 
quarry’s vitals when the rope snaps taut, 
and with half a dozen long barbs, which 
spread and take hold at the same instant. 
Directing all, we have a man who has for 
twenty-six years been killing seals and 
whales. But the whole is ineffective if the 
muzzle of that gun can’t be brought within 
twenty yards of the whale’s back. The 
machine is deadly, true enough; but you 
can’t catch a fleet fin-back with a ferry- 
boat, nor can you kill a 65-foot, 60-ton 
monster with a pop-gun. There is trouble 
enough, as it is; last week a stuck whale 
towed the Viking at six knots with her big 
engines going full speed astern, and was 
three hours in the killing: the bomb of the 
first harpoon didn’t explode, the second 
was badly aimed, and it was like sticking 
a flea with a pin to send the third one 
home. There are times, too, when the last 
strokes have to be delivered by hand, with 
a lance, from the small boats; which, as 
my Captain says, is a ‘very hard job.’ A 
whale’s tail is i 

‘Breakfast, sir,’ said the cook. 

We had seen a whale lying on the slip at 
the factory, half stripped of its thick coat 
of fat, with cutters and strippers swarming 
over it like Lilliputians on the pros- 
trate body of Gulliver; and we had won- 
dered concerning the mass of red, beefy 
meat that underlay the fat. ‘‘Don’t be 
alarmed,” said the manager at the break- 
fast table. ‘There is none of it here. 
Whale meat, however, is very good to eat 
—juicy, palatable and nourishing. One 
of the original settlers at Snook’s Arm was 
a poor, pallid, helpless sort of creature 
when the factory was building there. He 
had lived on hard bread, salt fish and tea 
for so-long a time that courage and 
strength had all gone out of him; indeed, 
he was at that stage of decline when a man 
coughs by night and sits in the sun by day. 
We offered him work; but he smiled sadly 
and told us that the good Lord had 
marked him for early release. ‘What you 
need,’ said I, ‘is fresh beef,underdone, and 
lots of it.’ When next the steamer brought 
me a quarter from St. John’s, I sent a 
share to him. He was both grateful and 
better; so I sent him beef regularly after 
that, and his gratitude was as touching as 
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his physical improvement was satisfac- 
tory. At last we had a whale on the slip— 
the first whale. ‘There, John,’ said I, ‘is 
the beef for you.’ He laughed—the poor 
fellow would have laughed at a joke of 
mine had it killed him—and shook his 
head: supposing, of course, that I was but 
poking fun at him. When steamer day 
came again, I had a cut of whale meat 
wrapped in burlap and sent over in the 
usual way. ‘Well, John,’ said I the next 
day, ‘how did you like that?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
the finest yet, zur,’ said he, ‘an’ a wonder- 
ful big cut!’ He hadn’t known the differ- 
ence. ‘You can have as much of that as 
you want every day in the week,’ said I. 
‘Thank you kindly, zur,’ said he, ‘but I 
wouldn’t put you t’ the expense o’ that.’ 
‘It’s whale meat,’ said I, ‘and free to all.’ 
John is now one of the heartiest, hardiest 
men about the place. They all eat it—up 
and down the coast they come for it—and 
they thrive on it. It is like beef—but of a 
coarser fiber. Two college professors, who 
came here to study the anatomy of the 
whale, had a roast or steak for dinner for 
several days without suspecting that it was 
anything but a tough cut of fresh beef im- 
ported from St. John’s.” 


On deck they were all alive—every man 
jack of that Norwegian crew, from the 
grinning man in the crow’s-nest, which 
was lashed to a stubby yellow mast, to the 
Captain on the gun platform, with the 
glass to his eyes, and the stokers who 
stuck their heads out of the engine room 
for a breath of fresh air: a light in the eyes 
of all, a smile on the lips of all. The squat, 
grim little Viking had swerved from the 
Bishop’s Rock neighborhood, where the 
sea was deserted; she was now speeding 
across Notre Dame Bay, with a wide, 
frothy wake behind her, and the water 
curling from her bows: she was for all the 
world like a man making haste to business 
in the morning, the appointment being, in 
this case, off a low, gray coast, which the 
lifting haze was but then disclosing. It 
was broad day: the sea was quiet, the sun 
shining brightly, the sky a cloudless blue; 
a fading breeze ruffled the water, and 
the ripples flashed in the sunlight. Dead 


ahead and far away, where the gray of the 
coast rocks shaded to the blue of the sea, 
little puffs of spray were drifting off with 
the light wind, like the puff of smoke from _ . 
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a distant rifle: they broke and drifted and 
vanished. From time to time mirror- 
flashes of light—swift little flashes— 
struck our eyes and darted away. Puff 
after puff of spray, flash after flash of 
light: the far-off sea seemed to be alive 
with the quarry. But where was the 
thrilling old cry of ‘There she blows!” or 
its Norwegian equivalent? The lookout 
had but spoken a quiet word to the Cap- 
tain, who, in turn, had spoken a quiet 
word to the steersman. 

“‘W’ales,” said the Captain, whose Eng- 
lish had its limitations. ‘‘Ho—far off!” 

“An easy catch this morning, Captain,” 
said the Newfoundlander. 

The Captain laughed. ‘Too fine,” he 
said. ‘It will be long. They are scared 
to-day. They will see and hear. It will be 
hard.” 

The number was less than we had 
thought. When we came up with the 
school, however, we found ourselves with 
twenty or more fin-backs to pick and 
choose from. They lay on every hand, 
wallowing at the surface of the sea and 
spouting thick, low streams of water with 
evident delight: whales far and near, big 
and small, in pairs and threes, rising and 
gently sinking, blowing and hon-g-king, 
and, at last, arching their broad, finned 
backs for the long dive. The breathing 
spell was of two or three minutes’ duration, 
the dive of five or ten, and might last much 
longer; and we were told that as the 
whales went thus, rising and diving, they 
traveled in a circle, feeding on young cap- 
lin and herring, squid and crustaceans. I 
had never thought to admire the grace of a 
whale; but our admiration was compelled: 
the ponderous, ill-proportioned monsters 
were so perfectly adapted to the elements 
they were in that the languor and grace 
with which they moved was a delight— 
particularly when they arched their glis- 
tening black backs and softly, languidly 
vanished. But meantime the Viking was 
lying silent and still; and— 

“‘Hon-g-k |” from off the port bow. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Captain. 

A big whale had risen. The long “ Hon- 
g-k!” as he had inhaled a small cyclone of 
breath was sufficient to tell that. He was 
big and he was near. 

“Full speed!” quietly from the Captain 
in Norwegian. 

The steersman had already spun the 
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wheel without orders. The Viking swung 
in a half circle and made for the whale at 
top speed. There was just a quiver of ex- 
citement abroad—a deepening glitter in the 
eyes of the crew, and silence. The rush 
was upon the whale from behind—instant, 
swift, straight: the engines chug-chugged 
and the water swished noisily at the bows. 
There was no lying in ambush, no stalk- 
ing: it was sight your game and make for 
him. The Captain leaned lazily on the 
gun, which he had not yet swung into posi- 
tion for firing; his legs were crossed, 
though the whale was not a hundred yards 
away, and he was placidly smoking his 
pipe. The fin-back lay dead ahead now, 
apparently unconscious of our approach, 
and we were soon so near that his escape 
seemed to us unsophisticated ones to be 
beyond the barest chance. The Captain 
waved his hand, calmly looked over the 
sea, and fell again into his careless posi- 
tion, with one eye on the whale. At once 
the engines stopped and the Vzking slipped 
softly on with diminishing speed. When 
we were within thirty yards of the whale it 
seemed to us that we were fairly upon him, 
and each separate muscle of our bodies 
was tight with excitement—but he arched 
his back and slipped down deep into the 
water with a contemptuous swing of his 
broad, strong tail. 

““Psh-h!” exclaimed the Captain, giving 
one slippered foot a kick with the other. 
“ Psh! ” 

We were running over a stretch of 
frothy, swirling water, where the whale 
had lain a moment before. 

““Hon-g-k!” from off the starboard 
quarter. 

The Captain signaled the steersman, 
who shouted ‘Full speed!” down the 
wheel-house tube. In a flash we were 
chug-chugging in haste after another 
whale—which eluded us, I may say at 
once, with no more fuss than the first had 
made: no blowing and frantic splashing; 
just a lifting of the back and a languid 
swing of the tail. Thus the third, the 
fourth, the fifth: again and again, through 
the hours of that quiet morning, we gave 
chase; but all to no purpose—on the con- 
trary, indeed, with the bad effect of alarm- 
ing the whole school. The whales made 
sport of us; the flash of their fins, as they 
slipped away beyond pursuit, reminded us 
of nothing so much as an urchin thumb-. 
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ing at a clumsy pursuer. The Captain’s 
‘““Psh!” soon became guttural and com- 
municated itself to the man in the crow’s- 
nest and the engineer who was off duty; 
the elusive fin-backs were too much for the 
patience of them all. But for hours the 
‘old man” leaned on the gun and smoked 
his pipe, intent on the chase through every 
moment of that time. He kicked his right 
foot with his left, his broad back shook 
with rage, strange ejaculations drifted 
back to us with the clouds of tobacco 
smoke: that was all. Repeated disap- 
pointment but heightened the alertness 
and eagerness of the crew. Every lost 
whale was dismissed with a ‘‘ Psh-h!” and 
quite forgotten in the pursuit of the next 
one. Nine hours out from Snook’s Arm 
and six with the school without pointing a 
gun! 

“Ach!” the Captain exclaimed, jump- 
ing from the gun platform, at last, ‘the 
whale captain have the worst business of 
allmen. Agh! but I wish for rough seas. 
But I wish I had my harpoon in the back 
of some whale.” 

All days are not blue: there are times 
when the Vzking puts out from the shelter 
of Snook’s Arm to a sea that is rough. A 
gale from the northeast, gray and gusty, 
whips up the white horses, and frost gives 
new weight to the water. Wind and fog and 
high seas and sleet make the chase perilous 
as well as bitter. She stumbles through 
the waves and wallows in the trough with a 
clear-cut duty before her—to catch and 
kill a whale: the little niceties of dodging 
breaking waves. cannot be indulged in 
when all mancevering must be directed 
toward coming up with the quarry from 
the proper firing-quarter. 

But our day was clear and quiet; and 
the whales were having a glorious innings 
with the enemy. 

“They do pretty well, don’t they—for 
degenerate mammals?” the manager re- 
marked. 

“The remote progenitors of these fel- 
lows,” the manager went on, ‘‘used to 
stalk the earth upon four legs. No doubt 
in those days they had claws and teeth and 
capable limbs. But they went swimming 


so often that the thing became a fixed habit 
with the generations that came after. By- 
and-by they fled to water to escape their 
worst enemies—and stayed there, if the 
pursuit was prolonged; and after a while 
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they thought they liked the water better 
than the land, anyhow, and never left it. 
What happened? ‘All right,’ said Nature. 
‘If you will live there I’ll help you to make 
the best of it.’ Thus the whale, which 
might have become a respectable cow, had 
it controlled its liking for water and met 
its enemies with courage, was gradually 
turned into the fish-like thing you see. 
That it might better get through the water, 
its fore legs, or arms, though they retain 
all the bones, even to the fingers, were 
changed to fins; the hind legs disappeared 
altogether, leaving only a few vestigial 
bones, which our men wonder and laugh 
at when they cut them out, and the tail was 
at the same time marvelously developed; 
the head became more and more like a 
fish’s head, though still retaining all the 
bones of the mammalian skull in their 
proper relations; and the whole body was 
inclosed in a six-inch coat of fat. The 
whole structure was modified to adapt the 
perverse beast to existence in the element 
it would inhabit. And the work, it seems 
to me, has been pretty well done.” 


By noon the prospects for a kill had 
faded to a bare possibility: the school had 
been well scattered; down the coast and 
up the coast, out to sea and far away across 
the bay, puffs of spray made known the 
various directions the whales had taken. 
About two o’clock—ten hours out from 
Snook’s Arm, with no let up in duty—we 
were attracted by the deep, long hon-g-k 
of a big fellow out to sea and by the spout- 
ing of his two companions: a group of three, 
male and female, doubtless, with a well- 
grown young one. We gave chase. Cap- 
tain and crew had come to that pass when 
fury gets the better of patience. It was de- 
termined to hunt that little school to the 
death or until deep night put an end to the 
chase. “I get ’im,” said the Captain be- 
tween his teeth. ‘He is big. I get him— 
or none.” It was not easy to get him: we 
were led twenty miles to sea in short 
rushes, each of which ended in disappoint- 
ment and elicited a storm of guttural 
ejaculations; we were lured inshore, 
where submerged rocks were a menace; 
we were taken up the coast and back again 
toward the islands of the lower shore and 
once more to sea. Mile after mile—hour 
after hour! We came near—we could 
have hit the beast with a stone—occasion- 
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‘* Still the captain kept his eye at the butt of the gun and 


his hand on the trigger.’ 
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ally the Captain swung the gun into posi- 
tion and put a hand on the trigger; but 
the arching back always gave notice, in 
good time, that we had been balked again. 
We tried to guess the point where our 
quarry would rise; we steamed near that 
point, and lay there waiting. 
‘““Hon-g-k!” from half a mile astern. 
“Agh!” cried the Captain, chagrin 
twisting his face. ‘The whale captain 


have pos—ee—tiv—lee the worst— Full 
speed!” 
Off again in persistent chase. Mean- 


time the sun had declined; evening was 
drawing on, with gray clouds mounting in 
the west, and a breeze rising inshore. The 
sea was spread with shadow, and all the 
ripples grew to little waves, which, hissing 
as they broke, obscured the swish of water 
at our bows. The opportunity was better, 
and the whales, it may be, had acquired 
for us the inevitable contempt that famil- 
iarity breeds. We crept nearer. Each time, 
a little nearer; and, by-and-by, when we 
had come within range—within range for 
the first time that day—and were running 
at half speed, with the grayish-black backs 
most temptingly exposed, the Captain 
dropped the muzzle of the gun, took swift 
sight, and—swung the gun around with 
impatient force; the whale was gone on 
the long dive before a vital spot had been 
exposed. There was no impatience of ac- 
tion aboard the Viking: the harpoon might 
even then have been fast in the whale’s 
back, but the Captain had coolly withheld 
his stroke until the opportunity should be 
precisely what he sought. And this dis- 
play of patience after a fruitless chase of 
fifteen hours! We gasped our disappoint- 
ment—expressed our admiration. But the 
Captain laughed at us. 

“‘T get him yet,” he said. ‘Soon, now,” 
after a look at sea and darkening sky. 

The whales rose half a mile ahead. We 
crept near without giving alarm, and 
waited for them to dive and rise again. 
The warning swish and hon-g-k sounded 
next from off the port bow. There was a 
shout from the crew. Here was the thrill 
of the chase! The school lay close in, 
headed away; they were splashing and 
blissfully hon-g-king—and the Viking not 
fifty yards distant. We were upon them 


from behind before they had well drawn 
breath. Steam was shut off. The Cap- 
tain’s eye was at the butt of the gun and 
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his hand was on the trigger. The boat 
crept nearer—so. near that we could have 
leaped from the bow to the back of the 
young whale; and she was fast losing way. 
But it was not the young whale that the 
Captain wanted. He held his fire. Down 
went the young one. Down went the bull 
whale. But had he arched his back? The 
old female wallowed a moment longer and 
dived with arched back. She barely es- 
caped our bows and might have been mor- 
tally harpooned with ease. But it was not 
the female that the Captain wanted. It 
was the big male. There was not a whale 
in sight. Still the Captain kept his eye at 
the butt of the gun and his hand on the 
trigger. A moment later—we were slip- 
ping along very slowly now—the water 
ahead was disturbed. The back of the 
bull whale appeared. A stream of water 
shot into the air and broke like a fountain. 
We kept pace—gained: momentarily 
creeping nearer, until the range was but 
ten yards. Then the whale, as though tak- 
ing alarm, arched his back; and—— 

Bang! 

The puff of smoke drifted away. I 
caught sight of the harpoon, sunk to the 
hilt in the whale’s side. Then the waters 
closed over the wounded beast. 

“Ha!” cried the Captain, jumping from 
the platform, and strutting about with his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat. 
“Did you see me? Ha! It is over!” 

A cheer broke from the crew. The men 
ran forward to their stations at the winch. 

“Ha!” the Captain repeated with in- 
tense satisfaction, his ruddy face wreathed 
in smiles. ‘‘Did you see me? Ha-a-a-a! 
It is a dead w’ale.” 

The harpoon line was paying out slowly, 
controlled by a big steam winch—a gigan- 
tic fishing reel. The engines were stopped; 


‘but the Viking was going forward at a 


lively rate as the catch plunged down and 
on. Minute after minute slipped away— 
five minutes; then the rope slackened 
somewhat, and, a moment later, the big 
bull whale came to the surface and 
spouted streams of blood—streams as red 
as the streak of sunset light in the gray 
sky beyond him. He floundered there in 
agony, blowing and hon-g-king and beating 
the sea with his tail: turning the water 
crimson with his blood. It took him a 
long, long time to die, frightfully torn by 
the bomb though he was. He dived and 
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rose and coughed; and at last he sank 
slowly down, down, and still down; draw- 
ing out a hundred and forty fathom of 
line: straight down to the bottom of the 
sea in that place. From time to time the 
Captain touched the rope with his fingers; 
and when the tremor of life had passed 
from it he gave the signal to haul away. 
Half an hour later the carcass of the mon- 
ster was inflated with gas, lying belly up at 
the surface of the water, and lashed by the 
tail to the port bow of the steamer. When 
we shaped a course for the Exploits of 
Burnt Islands, where we were to be 
landed, it was near nine o’clock and fast 
growing dark. After a chase of seventeen 
hours the Viking had made another kill. 

Off the starboard quarter—far away 
where the dusk had gathered—the mate of 
the dead whale rose, hon-g-ked, dived and 
was seen no more. 


Night caught us off a rocky coast. The 
wind was blowing up squally and cold. It 
was near midnight, and a dark time. 
Burnt Islands and the Lower Harbor 
tickles lay in the darkness ahead. So did 
Gull Island Rock and the three rocks off 
Mad Mull—Deep Down, the Wrecker and 
the Tombstone: all out from shore and 
submerged. It was a question of slipping 
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between the three and the one to the mouth 
of the eastern tickle. The Newfound- 
lander was pilot of the ship. Full speed to 
half, to slow: this by order of the Captain, 
who did not know that the Newfound- 
lander knew. The coast line was a vast, 
vague shadow—darker than the night, and 
of straight outline in the night. Captain 
and crew were nervous. They did not 
know, perhaps, that every Newfound- 
lander knows the way to his own har- 
bor, let the time o’ night and state of the 
weather be what it may. The pilot 
pointed out the outline of the hill back 
of Aunt Janet’s cottage. He took the 
steamer close to make sure of the bear- 
ings. The shadow ‘took a new form. 
‘Hard a-starboard, sir!” said the New- 
foundlander; and sharply he said it. It 
was not the hill back of Aunt Janet’s; it 
was the Lookout. But we had been in no 
danger; the Newfoundlander had merely 
crept close to make sure of his bearings. He 
was now in his own back yard. So he took 
us in close. Then they put us ashore in a 
small boat. We waited on the shore rocks 
until the lights of the whaler were far out 
to sea on the way back to Snook’s Arm. 

Soon after, we were in that cosy little 
room which womenfolk may not enter 
without knocking. 
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hot country where the mountains 

are all sharp, the cafons deep and 
the vegetation spiny and bitter. This 
country belongs to any one who will live 
in it, and goes by the name of Pinal. If 
any one should get frozen out of Pinal, 
Arizona is full of other large, hot districts 
whose most important function, so far as 
determined by the casual observer, is to 
hold the rest of the world together. Pinal 
used to be an Apache stronghold. Then 
it yielded its millions in silver and gold. 
Then it became the cattleman’s paradise 
and now it is abandoned to the prospector 
and wild cattle. Once a year the boys 
come up from the valley and gather the 
cattle for branding, and this they call the 
rodeo. 

In Texas they would call it a round-up, 
but the men of Arizona do not scorn the 
familiar Spanish—only they pronounce it 
‘“rodér.” Texas is now fenced by the 
cattle-kings—it will never pay any one to 
fence Pinal. The Arizona cattle-king 
simply fences in the water and thereby 
controls his thousands of acres of range— 
if he controls it at all. But though Jim 
Bark and Jack Frazier hold all the ridges 
to the north, Pinal is still a free land with 
running water—and there we find a sur- 
vival of the old neighborhood roder. 

One of the big surprises about Pinal is 
that the country can support its three 
thousand head of cattle. Another one is 
ihat fifteen men in fifteen days can work 
them over, brand the calves, cut out the 
beef steers, and drive them eighty miles 
down to Tempe. The sight of some mild- 
eyed cow and her tender calf munching 
cactus stalks and catclaw mesquite ex- 
plains away the first surprise—for an 
animal that can eat chollas can eat any- 
thing—but the surprise of a rodeo can 
never be explained away. Imagine riding 
a horse out into a wilderness of blackberry 
trees, giant pin-cushions and sharp stones, 
pursuing a cross between a deer and a 
buffalo-bull and throwing a rope over 


A WAY out in the West there is a nice 


his horns. Then think of throwing him, 
turning his head towards home, casting 
loose the rope and chasing him ten miles 
down hill through an overgrown cactus- 
garden. In Pinal this passes for recreation 
and you can hire any Mexican in the 
country to do fourteen hours a day of it for 
one dollar, “‘eat twice and sleep on the 
ground.” The rodeo is the great social 
event of the year and the boys would feel 
as bad over losing it as a college Senior 
might if he missed his commencement. 

Last winter it forgot to rain in Arizona. 
This applies to most any of the past ten 
winters—but last year it was special. So 
the Pinal colony in Tempe decided to wait 
a month. The cattle were too thin to run 
without killing themselves, and there was 
no grass to feed the beef-herd on when it 
was gathered. The first of March came— 
but the grass was too short. On the first 
of April the colony suddenly decided that 
it was not going to rain that year, and they 
would better gather their cattle right away, 
before the calves left their mothers and the 
summer heat set in. So the word went 
round. 

The first man to start for Pinal was 
McGrew, the freighter, with his lead 
wagon full of flour and bacon and his trail 
wagon full of baled hay and grain. Three 
days across the desert—heat and grind 
and tug; hills, rocks and sand; every- 
thing racking, wrenching, hammering; it 
was an old story to McGrew, for he had 
freighted into Pinal twice a month for 
seventeen years. At last he pulled in to 
the deserted city—reduced from a lively 
population of twenty-five hundred in the 
mining camp days to a single man—Per- 
kins, the Mayor of Pinal. Except as a 
subject of inertia, Perkins was absolute 
in Pinal. He lived in the bank, and cor- 
ralled his horses within the walls of the 
old dance-hall. Having ascertained, by a 
reversal of the law of Malthus, that while 
his wants increased in arithmetical ratio 
his cattle increased in a geometrical ratio, 
he had camped down at Pinal to live off 
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the increase of his herd. It simplifies life 
immensely to know that if you wait a year 
your four hundred head of cattle will look 
like six hundred—because bacon is cheap, 
and it is easy to wait. Eliminate dry 
years, coyotes and cattle-rustlers from his 
life and the cattle-man would be happy. 
As it was, while Perkins was sitting by the 
fire that night, a gaunt mother-cow was 
starving by the water, her deserted calf 
was fleeing from the coyotes, and the Sprat 
boys were driving forty head of calves over 
the mountains to Globe. This was the 
world of Pinal. 

Above the barren cattle-tracked valley 
of Pinal there loomed many sharp and 
lofty mountains, and the worst of these 
was Apache Leap. Beyond Apache Leap 
there was a land so steep and abandoned 
that even the cattle shunned it—all except 
a few, and they were “‘outlaws.” These 
outlaws were wild cattle, so wild that no 
man could approach them, and nothing 
could subdue them. Worst of all, when- 
ever a valley steer wandered among them 
they taught him their fierceness and their 
fear of man, so that he too became an out- 
law and left the valley herd. For ten years 
this band of renegades, led by an enor- 


mous bull, had escaped the sweep of the 
general rodeo, and now four of the boys 
were going in to catch or kill them. 

Johnny and Porter rode in from Tempe, 
Phil and Worth from their mountain 
cafions, and threw off their saddles at 
Pinal. First Johnny rode out over the 
mesa to the valley where his mare Mag 
ran wild. It took half a day to rope Mag 
and the other half to shoe her fore feet. 
It took another half day for four men to 
shoe her hind feet and to cinch a pack- 
saddle on her so it would stick. Then 
with a heavy pack to break her spirit and 
with her head tied to the tail of a more 
sober pack-horse, Johnny’s Mag trailed 
along behind the procession to Apache 
Leap. 

One week later Mag walked thought- 
fully into Pinal with three fresh hides and 
some skillets on her back—but the smell of 
those hides and the rattle of the hardware 
did not disturb her. There was yelling 
and riding going on up the valley, where, 
in the gathering darkness, four gaunt and 
care-worn men were driving twenty-three 
sore-footed cattle into the corral. The 
outlaws of Apache Leap were taken. 

In the van crippled along the con- 
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quered bull, his hoofs and horns still hung 
with the ropes of his captivity. Behind 
followed sore-footed cows and wilted 
yearlings all marked by the rope and iron. 
One of the boys was sick, another had 
burned four fingers to the bone on a rope, 
and behind all, limping painfully, came 
Porter’s pet horse, his swollen fore-leg 
held up above the rocky trail, and agony 
in his eye. Scrambling over the rocks he 
had fallen upon a mescal or Spanish 
bayonet and the poisonous thorns had 
pierced his leg to the bone. Porter had 
poulticed the wound with cactus-pulp and 
driven him twenty miles over the trail. In 
response to the suggestion that it was 
pretty rough on the horse to drive him that 
far on three legs, Porter remarked that 
three legs were better than two. This is 
the philosophy of the cactus-vaquero. 
The fire in Perkin’s house burned blue 
that night, being built of planks from the 
old mill which were full of quicksilver, 
and it gave a sense of unreality to the tale 
of the Apache Leap drive. For six days 
the boys had ridden the spiny ridges of 
that lost land, held their captives within 
two stone walls in the perpendicular cafion 
and slept by the walls during the night. 
They had fed their horses on grain and 
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browse, lived themselves on bacon and 
dutch-oven bread, and each day at sunrise 
they had entered upon a desperate search 
and chase which ended only with the light. 
Riding out together they would pick up 
the fresh trail of some band of cattle, fol- 
low it until they jumped the bunch, and 
then, each singling out his prey, take after 
it over the mountains. 

On the second day they jumped the out- 
law bull and his band, and while one took 
after old Daisy, the grandmother of the 
herd, and the others after cows and steers 
which they knew, Porter followed the bull. 
It was a mile before he saw more than the 
bull’s tail waving high as he plunged over 
the ridges. Then the hot pace, the heat of 
the day and the friction of the rough stones 
began to tell on the outlaw. Porter spurred 
nearer and the clatter of hoofs sounded 
above the crashing of brush and the pant- 
ing of his iron-shod horse. A cow-pony 
knows as well as his master that the way 
to catch a critter is to catch him quick. 
Porter’s horse jumped over those boul- 
ders like a bird and ran in on the bull. 
The bull turned and ran. There was 
a rush behind, a slash of the rope in an 
open space and Porter’s horse sat down on 
its haunches. The bull suddenly found 


McGrew the freighter with his lead wagon full of bacon and flour. 
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his head twitched under him and then he 
tumbled among the rocks. Like a wild 
animal Porter swarmed off his horse and 
leaped upon the bull, jerked up his hind 
feet and with a violent knee in his flank 
tied them together in an instant. His horse 
still sat on his haunches and held the rope 
taut. There was a swift uncoiling of ropes 
from the waist and a noose fell over the 
bull’s fore-feet. When these were tight 
together the end of the rope was passed 
through the hind legs and all four feet 
drawn together. The bull was hog-tied— 
but not beaten. Would the ropes hold 
him? Would he ever submit to be driven 
to the valley? These were the questions 
in Porter’s mind. 

Johnny, Phil and Worth, now miles 
apart, each had his own problem. Johnny 
had roped old Daisy and a steer and left 
them tied. Phil had tackled a mean one, 
that scrambled to its feet the moment it 
hit the ground and charged up the rope. 
There was nothing for Phil to do but throw 
loose and “‘git”—and his horse knew that 
too. But when the steer turned and raced 
over the rocks again that little horse was 
after him. Phil swung down for the rope 





and this time they threw the steer with a 
thump. A mass of red hide lay among the 
rocks—but it was beef. Its neck had been 
broken by the fall. Here was bad luck for 
Phil, for the steer bore Johnny’s brand, 
and with a whole neck was worth twenty- 
seven dollars. Nevertheless Phil skinned 
him while he was warm and packed the 
quarters back to camp for meat. 

Spurring and humping through the 
brush, Worth and his white mountain- 
bred horse pursued their steer. He was 
red and a fighter—worth twenty-seven 
dollars alive—three dollars dead—likely 
to kill you if he got the chance. Worth 
had caught red-eyed steers by the horns 
before and lost his rope—been glad to, in 
fact. This time he pressed in on his steer, 
waited until they struck an open and 
threw for his legs, and missed. The steer 
bounded on; the noose caught on a stub; 
and here was Worth, hung up. The old 
familiar burnt-hoof smell marking the 
way, they followed his trail for a mile, and 
there was the red-eyed steer, trying to do 
all his sweating through his nose and all 
his standing on the other foot. 

If wild cattle could sweat all over like a 


Branding an Outlaw Calf. 
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Porter, the Cactus Vaquero. 


horse and develop some iron-shod hoofs, 
the boys would go out after them with 
rifles instead of riatas, and the rodeo would 
become a hunt. Worth and the white 
horse knew that their steer was tired and 
they rushed him again. Again the rope 
fell by his feet and missed. A third time— 
and the mountain-bred horse was dead- 
beat. Crazed with fear the steer ran miles 
away over the mountains until the rocks 
smoked and his hoofs were blackened. 
He was crippled for a month and stam- 
peded forever—twenty-seven dollars cap- 
ering off into the wilderness. 

So passed a half day behind Apache 
Leap, and the other half days were like 
them, only varying in luck and misfortune 
for every horse and man. For this was not 
a game played out by Porter and Johnny 
and Worth and Phil. Each nimble-footed 
horse had the spirit of aman. He snuffed 
the wind for cattle, he followed the smok- 
ing trail with all the fiery ardor of a 


vaquero, and at the roping he watched his 
victim with the alert fierceness of his 
sweating master. Horse and man played 
partners in this work, and both knew it. 
So did the steer, and it helped to break his 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, gentle reader, do not think 
that Johnny turned old Daisy’s head 
towards camp and drove her back to the 
stone corral. Had he initiated that kindly 
act, you would presently have seen his 
horse trying to fly over the top of some 
butte and grandmother Daisy would have 
been right there behind him. No; Johnny 
left Daisy hog-tied and rode away on 
another fresh trail. 

Likewise, Porter snaked the outlaw bull 
—Chi hua hua—off of the sharpest rocks 
and left him doubly bound. All that 
day, and the next, the sun beat down 
hot upon the bull’s head; the coyotes 
watched his struggles by night. On 
the third day the boys drove a band of 
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gentle cattle into the cafion, where he lay 
with his head bound down to a stake. 
Fastening a riata to his hind feet, they cast 
loose the binding ropes and flew to their 
ponies. They drove the gentle cows in 
upon him, Porter slackened the riata and 
the old bull struggled to his feet. But did 
he limp slowly and painfully back to the 
stone corral with his gentle friends? Not 
much. Up the side of the cafion went Por- 
ter and after him leaped the bull. Of 
course a sore-foo‘ed bull cannot catch an 
iron-shod horse, but he can give hin a 
big scare. Down in the cafion Johnny 
was yelling defiance, so the outlaw king 
charged after him. Having driven all the 
boys up the sides of the cafion, he returned 
to the band of gentle cows, and glared 
about him. Then as their calm minds 
soothed him a little and his herding in- 
stinct came uppermost he plodded slowly 
along with them back to the corral and 
water. Leaving him there with a few 
cows for company, the boys drove the rest 
back over the ridges and picked up old 
Daisy and the other victims. 

There was nothing to eat in the stone 
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corral, but that was all right, for food 
would mean returning strength, and 
strength, fierceness. The boys had to 
drive this whole bunch of wild cattle over 
a narrow trail twenty miles down the val- 
ley to Pinal, and they preferred beating 
them over the tail to fighting them among 
the rocks. At last they had gathered 
twenty-three. Their horses were gaunted 
for roughness, having eaten no hay for a 
week, and their ankles were cut by sharp 
stones and spines. Phil was sick; Johnny 
had a sore hand; Porter was willing to 
quit; and so was Worth. So they packed 
their hides and blankets and the broken 
band of outlaws moved slowly down from 
Apache Leap, starved, foot-sore, and 
crippled, but fighting for liberty to the 
end. Behind them rode the boys, grim and 
silent, thwarting with restless energy each 
desperate dash for the brush. The invinci- 
ble spirit of man and horse overcame even 
the untamed madness of the renegades. 
All that long day they fought, but as the 
darkness gathered they filed slowly into 
the Pinal corral and sank to the ground, 
beaten. 





Chi hua hua 














THE MICHIGAN GRAYLING “ THE 
SHADOW FISH” 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


of the fishes taken on rod and line, 

in their life histories, habits, idio- 
syncracies and even in the significance of 
their nomenclature, culled mostly from 
the Greek and Latin, these ‘‘cross- 
grained” agnostics in sentiment would 
still remain “‘breakers of images.” 

Science has evolved beauty and aptness 
of description from the apparently com- 
plex and confusing technical names of 
many fishes. Take for instance, that of 
our Eastern red-spotted trout, Salvelinus 
jontinalis—‘“‘the charr-fish of the foun- 
tain”; again, Salmo irideus—‘‘the trout 
of the rainbow”; Salmo irideus agua 
bonito—‘the rainbow trout of the beau- 
tiful water.” 

Again, take one of the species of the 
subject-fish of this paper, the grayling. 
The translation of the technical name— 
Taymellus signijer—-signifies a fish that 
has the odor of an herb—thyme—and is 
a “standard bearer,” whose banner is 
always aloft, in allusion to the height and 
s.riking coloration of the iridescent fin 
on the back of the fish. Even the name 
given to the grayling by the Esquimaux— 
Hewlook—Powak—‘ wing-like,” in refer- 
ence to its magnificent dorsal fin, is most 
expressive, for when slowly swimming this 
fin waves gently to and fro, somewhat 
like the wings of a bird when it is pois- 
ing or floating on the wind. Tricolor, 
the specific book name of the Michigan 
grayling is in allusion to the triple shades 
of color on its grayish silvery body— 
alternate stripes of rose and black, and 
dusky green—the prevailing body tints 
being gray, pinkish and subdued rose. 

The grayling is the heraldic fish of 
angling annals; a fish of historic interest 
and of the fresh water species, one of the 
earliest caught by fisherman. We find it 
described by Ansonius in the third cen- 
tury, under the name of umber or umbra: 


Porth is a poetic charm about many 


The smooth-scaled umbra, as it passes by, 
Flits like a shadow o’er the gazer’s eye. 


The Thymallus of lean, who also 
wrote in the third century, was without 
doubt the grayling. 

Father Sanctus called him the umber, 
“the Queen of delight.” 

Dame Berners in 1486, wrote in her 
quaint old English: ‘‘The grayllynge by 
another name called ombre, is a delycyous 
fyffhe to manny mouthe.” 

Hypolito Salveni, an Italian physician 
and naturalist of the sixteenth century, 
also wrote that it was called the shadow 
fish ‘from its swift swimming and gliding 
out of sight, more like a shadow or a 
ghost.” 

Izaak Walton in 1653, uses the names 
of grayling and umber indiscriminately, 
and writes of it in the most loving terms, 
telling us that Aldrovanus said of it in 
1567: 

“Tt was made by nature of such exact 
shape’ and pleasant colors purposely to 
invite us to a joy and contentedness in 
feasting with her.” 

Walton also tells us that St. Ambrose, 
“the glorious bishop of Milam, who lived 
when the Church kept fasting days, calls 
him the flower-fish or flower of fishes, and 
that he would not let him pass without the 
honor of a long discourse.” 

The grayling, from the earliest periods 
of its life history, has been, not inaptly, 
called the poetic fish of the streams. As 
such it has been heralded, as we have seen, 
by the old masters of the craft, and the 
“‘flower-fish” now with us in Michigan 
waters, exhibits traits of living and of 
character that place it in a sphere of life 
entirely its own among the water fauna of 
America. It is a gourmet in the choice 
of food; a fish of extreme sensitiveness as 
to habitat; of delicate organization, its 
mouth being unusually tender; of brief 
vitality when out of its element, and 
although its odor is not of the herb from 
which its generic name is derived, there 
is a scent about it, when freshly caught, 
of the moist moss on the banks and the 
sweetness of the wild waters from which 
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it is taken. Again, its coloration, mel- 
lowed in tone in harmony with its habitat, 
excels in beauty that of many of the 
brilliant fishes living on the coral beds 
of the tropical seas. Its body is tinted 
with purple, over-toned with a gray and 
silver mantle wherefrom a delicate violet 
appears to glow like the reflex from the 
clouds down stream at the close of a bright 
summer day. The iridescent splendor of 
its majestic dorsal fin, brilliantly kaleido- 
scopic in effect, which seems to undulate 
in delicate waves of purple as you lift the 
fish from the water, has never been, nor 
can be, limned by artist brush or described 
in prose or verse. 

Many English writers still couple the 
name of umber to that of grayling and the 
date of its introduction by the monks, 
and the question of its nativity in British 
waters were discoursed at length for years, 
in works on Angling and the Sportsman’s 
journals, the consensus of opinion seeming 
to be that the grayling is an indigenous 
fish with a restricted habitat. It cer- 
tainly has been known, angled for and 
eaten in England for the last eight or ten 
centuries. 

To the anglers and ichthyologists of 
America it is comparatively new as an 
indigenous fish, and when discovered in 
Michigan waters created much scientific 
interest, and what may not inaptly be 
called an angling frenzy among those who 
could afford to visit the wild waters of that 
state. It was first known to our scientists 
in 1865, and to the craft of anglers a few 
years later. 

For a decade or more, the Michigan 
grayling has been gradually disappearing, 
but this season and future ones, a new 
condition is expected. They are coming 
back and this delightful prospect is based 
upon the great decline in the lumber 
supply of Michigan, thus lessening the 
lumbering on the grayling streams; the 
logs in the spring of the year, when these 
fish are on their spawning beds, come 
down with the early and heavy freshets, 
scraping and scouring the beds to the 
destruction of the eggs and the spawning 
grounds. For many years the decrease 


of grayling in Michigan was believed by 
many to be caused by the so-called in- 
judicious planting of trout in grayling 
waters by the Michigan State Fish Com- 
mission, the latter fish, being, it was said, 
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the most pugnacious and predatory, sought 
the tender-lipped grayling as food and 
were gradually exterminating them. Better 
informed anglers knew that the English 
grayling lived in unity with the brown 
trout and maintained their sovereignty, 
albeit, a benignant one, in their mutual 
habitat; also that the Montana grayling, 
a closely allied, if not an identical species 
with their Michigan congeners, lived in 
harmony with the red-throated trout, 
which is equally as predatory as the red- 
spotted trout of the East. From these 
facts they reasoned that lumbering was 
the cause of the decline of the grayling and 
recent reports of this fish being on their 
spawning beds in increased numbers con- 
firmed this belief. 

A letter written last fall by an observant, 
intelligent and successful angler, of Phila- 
delphia, is in evidence as to the recent 
increase of grayling in the waters of 
Michigan. He states that the marvelous 
well-known recuperative power of trout 
and their kind, when not interfered with 
by unnatural causes, is shown with con- 
vincing force by the extraordinary recov- 
ery from apparent sterility to fertility in 
these grayling waters. He further states 
that an angler from Columbus, Ohio, 
caught in Pigeon River, Mich., a number 
of grayling in a day’s outing—thirty-three, 
I think—among which was one that 
weighed nearly three pounds, an extraor- 
dinary weight for grayling. 

The grayling is seldom found on the 
shallow rifts, or in the swift flow of the 
current at the head of pools, but rather in 
the lower reaches of long and relatively 
deep waters. When seen in the former 
he is certainly as timid as the trout, dart- 
ing from shadows down stream like a 
silvered arrow flashing beneath the sur- 
face. In the deeper waters, more par- 
ticularly those running through meadows, 
they may be seen rising and surface feed- 
ing. They seem to delight, like the trout, 
in disporting when shifting shadows pass 
over the stream, as I have seen them, 
time and again, stop rising when the full 
glare of the sun was on the water and 
then ‘‘pop out” everywhere, so soon as a 
passing cloud with its changing patches 
of shades darkened here and there the 
surface of the pool. 

Fishing for grayling is similar in 
methods to that for trout. The flies that 
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will kill one will kill the other. On some 
grayling streams, however, particularly 
the Manistee, the fish show a decided 
preference for certain flies, especially those 
having silver tinsel in their dressing. I 
found the ‘‘ Beaverkill,”’ the most alluring, 
but those companions who used other 
feathers caught as many fish asI did. Of 
course with such an experience, the 
Beaverkill bug will be upheld and sworn 
by, which fact will serve to illustrate the 
tenacity or weakness with which not a few 
anglers serve up their stubborn preference 
for some particular fly—‘‘the only one, 
you know, that will kill.” 

When visiting grayling waters take a 
good and large assortment of flies, a num- 
ber having white in their make up. The 
coachman is always a sure killer; indeed, 
it seemed to answer as well at midday or 
on bright days as on dark days, or in the 
gloaming. All the flies that kill trout 
on the mountain streams east of the 
Appalachians, will answer well for the 
grayling. The ‘‘red tag,” an English 
make of fly—red hackle with a scrap of 
crimson floss for a tail—kills well. 

The grayling is not a tough fighter, does 
not bear upon tackle nor strain it with 
wild and sudden swirls and darts as the 
trout frequently does. We recommend 
a six ounce rod or a four or a five, accord- 
ing to your experience in handling light 
tackle; a fine trout leader, gossamer if you 
please, and a line as light as you can lay 
out well in casting, and a book of Eastern 
trout flies; no objection to the number of 
them, but be sure and have some good 
ones such as is suggested above. Provide 
yourself with wading gear as many por- 
tions of the grayling streams can be waded, 
and it will be a great relief to step from the 
boat now and then, and cast from the banks 
or shallow places of the stream. Per- 
sonally we would rather catch one of these 
fish with the water babbling around our 
ankles or knees, than thirty with a boat 
floor beneath our feet. We cannot learn 
to love fly-fishing from a boat. It is 
simply to be endured. 

As your boatman checks the rapid drift 
of the boat down stream, you will see here 
and there, a deep hole hollowed out along- 
side or under the bank, the bottom of 
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which can be seen at a depth of three or 
four feet, showing irregular patches of 
glistening sand, alternating with dark 
spots, where the drifting leaves and other 
debris of the stream have settled. It is 
here that the bottom feeding grayling 
lurk; they do not seem inclined to rise to 
the surface in such places, and a sunken 
fly only is apt to lure them. A persistent 
worm fisher of our camping party took 
about twenty fine fish from such pools, 
where even the Beaverkill failed to raise 
a feeding fish. 

Farther down as the stream widens and 
ceases to ‘“‘wimple,” the long stretches are 
reached, when there is a slow current and 
relatively deep water, from five to eight 
feet. It is from such ground that you will 
get the most and best fish, and you will 
doubtless see them rising all over the pool. 
Near the head of it and at the lower end, 
not so many, but midway upon the surface 
where the deeper waters are, will usually 
be seen many fish feeding or disporting. 
Here is your opportunity. Cast some 
forty or fifty feet or even less, and allow 
your fly to sink a few inches under the 
surface; then imparting a tremulous 
motion to the tip of the rod, draw the fly 
right or left as the conditions indicate, 
and the silver-robed beauty will be apt 
to take it, not with a great rush and eager 
leap, if he misses it, like the trout does, 
but with a gentle mouthing of it, as if with 
an appreciation of the good things belong- 
ing to fish life. This does not mean that 
the grayling never rises with vim or eager- 
ness; he does so at times, but it is only an 
occasional habit. 

Strike gently and not too quickly, and 
if you miss, cast again in the same spot 
and repeatedly; the grayling seems to love 
to feed in about the same spot for a long 
time. Yanking the hook into a fish’s 
mouth is a sure evidence of a bungling 
fisher, a tyro; the trout, the black bass, 
and the grayling, as well as many other 
game fish, hook themselves nine times in ten 
when biting. It is and must be, the care 
of the angler that no slack line exists as 
the fish turns with the lure in his mouth; 
that provided for, the keen point of the 
hook, the tender flesh of the mouth, en- 
sures the fastening of the fish. 
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At the Boiling Springs of the Volcano Aso San, 











In the Garden. 








At the Seething Crater, which Is Fourteen Miles Across, 























The Stepping-stones in Sinsenji Park. 











At the Crater of Fujiyama. 
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Where They Flock in the Spring to Pay Homage to 


the Glorious Wistarias. 














The Boys Are Always Bathing. 
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Looking from the Summit of Fujiyama. 
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ABORIGINAL AMERICAN CANOES 


By O. T. MASON 


N the National Museum at Washington 
there is a room devoted to watercraft 
of every type, age, and nation. You 

walk through it and imagine that you are 
on the bottom of some river, or among the 
corals and sea nymphs of which Ariel sings 
in “The Tempest.” 

The ceiling is hung with every species 
of canoe in which savages risk their lives; 
around the walls are models, family por- 
traits as it were, showing the variety of 
their descendants. In the cases below is 
taught the lesson of evolution, beginning 
with the simplest uses of buoyant sub- 
stances and ending with the latest ships 
for commerce or war. 

Here we are to busy ourselves with the 
canoes of pre-Columbian America, es- 
pecially on the human side, let us say, with 
their physiology rather than their anat- 
omy, for the breaking and riding of them 
developed more ingenuity and manliness 
than their devising. 

The very name canoa is a Spanish 
rendering of the West Indian canow, or 
cannow. Though remains of ancient 
examples have been dug from the bogs of 
Europe, yet the Western was, par ex- 
cellence, the canoe hemisphere. Its abo- 
rigines, deprived of riding beasts, seem to 
have exhausted nature’s resources in this 
craft. They were made of hide, bark, 
trunks of trees, and reeds or cane. The 
simplest were little more than tubs or 
troughs, or bundles of sticks or stems 
tied together; the best were dainty as an 
egg-shell, and sylph-like in movement. 
Yet they made long voyages, hundreds of 
years before Columbus or Prince Henry 
the Navigator was born. 

In this harmonizing of Man and Nature 
the Arctic Eskimo made skin kaiaks. Just 
south of them the leathery bark was the 
ready material. Presto! the kaiak disap- 
peared and the Athapascan devised the 
birch canoe. Trees of the softest and most 
durable wood quickly sprung up in the 
next tier of tribes, fit for dugouts and 
catamarans when birch was no longer to 
be had; and no sooner had these failed 
than unlimited supply of buoyant wood 


and cane came to the front. Here it is a 
quiet lake in the mountains, where women 
tie a few rushes together and go out on 
them to harvest aquatic plants for food 
and useful in their arts; there, a smooth 
flowing river, upon which a hide drawn 
over a crate of poles is good enough for a 
coracle or a ferry boat, impelled by the 
stream and often -steered by a woman 
swimming. In another place the same 
stream has rapids which call for better 
shape for steering and lighter build for 
portages. In the next grade of Nature’s 
manual training school, you are in the 
midst of archipelagos, where proximity of 
islands lures the navigator to bold attempts, 
even to better his canoe so that he may ven- 
ture a short distance out of sight of land, 
and finally to every island in the ocean. 

America is a canoe hemisphere. From 
one end to the other, you can paddle thou- 
sands of miles in canoes. Beginning at 
the Arctic, it is a kaiak—the lightest and 
most delicate craft afloat—which is a 
framework of driftwood or whalebones, 
covered with seal hides. They are de- 
signed to carry one person, who sits in the 
middle wearing a waterproof shirt, of 
which the lower end is bound around the 
edge of the manhole and the hood. made 
fast under the chin, and in this egg-shell, 
so light that he can carry it on his shoulder, 
he will attack the largest marine mammals. 
Nansen says that the Eskimo of Eastern 
Greenland travel to the Danish colonies 
in Western Greenland for snuff. It takes 
two years to make the journey there and 
as many to return, the round trip con- 
suming four years. Just as his party was 
leaving Cape Belle, two companies of 
Eskimo met, one of them going north and 
the other on the way to lay in a supply. 
There were altogether a dozen or more 
kaiaks, ranged side by side, and dressed as 
evenly as a squad of soldiers. The snuff 
horns were at once produced and the most 
extravagant excesses followed, the horns 
being thrust up their noses again and again 
and the two parties separating finally in 
an explosion of sneezing. 

In their voyage along the Bering Sea 











Birch Canoe, Algonquin Type. 





Alaskan Kaiak. 





Kutenay Canoe, Asiatic Type. 





Northwest Coast Dugout. 





Umiak with Native-made Grass Mat Sail—Bering Sea, Alaska. 




















Greenland Umiak. 





Bark Canoe of Central Brazil. 





Ashapascan Canoe, Yukon River. 





Piragua—Canoe Used by Caribs, British Guiana. 





Umiak Modified through Russian Influence, Bering Sea. 
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coast, the western Eskimo turn swift 
kaiaks into freight boats by fastening two 
side by side by means of cross-sticks before 
and behind the manhole. A rude plat- 
form for small loads of goods is made of 
sticks across the decks, and in front a small 
mast held by guys supports a sail of parch- 
ment-like intestines sewed together. The 
freight, or sometimes called woman’s 
canoe, of the Eskimo is the umiak, a sort 
of open batteau or coracle, covered with 
dressed sealskin, and capable of being 
folded up and packed in small space. 
Women, children, old men, dogs, pro- 
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latter repays the obligation overland. It 
anticipated by many years the cars run 
onto the transfer steamer. Find Bering 
Strait on the map. The islands in the 
middle were trading centers of old-time 
Eskimo who united the two hemispheres. 
They passed also up the Arctic coast of 
Asia, and down to the Gulf of Anadyr; 
also to St. Lawrence Island and along the 
American Arctic to Point Barrow, and I 
cannot tell you how far east. They knew 
how to reach St. Michael’s, the mouth of 
the Yukon, and even the Kuskokwim. 
Most interesting of all was the journey up 





Peruvian Indian Reed Boats, Lake Titicaca. 


visions and camp luggage, are moved 
about in them. The nearest approach to 
the umiak elsewhere in America was the 
bull-boat of the Siouan tribes on the 
Missouri, a coracle of buffalo hide stretched 
over a crate of poles. The western 
Eskimo greatly improved on the umiak, 
and raised themselves in the estimation 
of all who have known them by their 
ingenious adaptations. It was their prob- 
lem to devise the lightest possible water 
craft with the greatest transporting capa- 
city. It was the umiak, traveling com- 
panion of the sled. The former bore the 
latter hundreds of miles by sea, now the 


Kotzebue Sound, thence overland to the 
headwaters of some of the Yukon branches 
on sleds, and then in summer, when that 
stream was open down to its mouth, home- 
ward. The voyage required at least a 
year. We are just beginning to see how 
cosmopolitan they became after being in 
touch with Chukchis in Asia, and Athapas- 
cans in America. 

Away from the shores of Arctic America 
you instantly meet Athapascans, Algon- 
kins, and Iroquois face to face with new 
problems of getting about and freighting. 
They no longer needed a deck, so freight 
and passenger boats were the same. 
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Sealskins gave out for sheeting, but long 
before an Indian was on the spot, provi- 
dent nature had covered inland Alaska, 
Canada east of the Pacific Slope, and the 
lands about the Great Lakes with paper 
birch (Betula papyrijera), which has a 
leathery bark. A row of these canoes 
discloses the wonderful versatility of 
FEmerson’s “‘cunning little creatures, so 
shifty, so adaptive.” These boats from 
near the river mouths were just a little 
decked over at the ends, while those from 
more quiet waters are wide and _ flat- 
bottomed, and some of them have bows 
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flat-bottomed, and covered in front. Very 
seldom more than one person occupies a 
single example, and it is fun to see them 
swapping favors. Along this water the 
canoe is carrying its owner, but just be- 
yond is a rapid, so without difficulty the 
man is bearing the canoe. Between the 
two the journey is made with great 
rapidity. 

The primary school in bark canoes is in 
Brazil. The Aueto Indians, living on the 
Shingu, search out a jatoba (Hymenea 
sp.) tree furnished with the smoothest 
bark and of proper size. This is carefully 





Dugout—Bahia, Brazil. 


and sterns like cornucopias. All of them 
have to be light, so they are based on the 
daintiest frames possible, the sheets of 
bark sewed with watape, the toughest 
spruce root fibre, and the joints made 
watertight with pitch. The streams are 
full of shallows and rapids, making fre- 
quent carrying and dragging over land 
and mud portages and décharges neces- 
sary. West of the Rockies, as on the 
Kootenai, pine bark takes the place of 
birch, precisely like a variety on the Amur 
River. Among the Dog Rib and other 
tribes of northwest Canada, the birch 
canoes are small, pointed at both ends, 


removed in one strip, the ends are puckered 
up, four or five sticks inserted for thwarts, 
and the vessel is ready to launch. I have 
been told that the portages are so long and 
difficult herabout that improvement was 
discouraged. Furthermore, the jatoba 
tree is an encouragement to laziness. 
With a vessel that may be begun and 
launched in a day, the Aueto were willing 
to let well enough alone. On the Orinoco, 
on the other hand, the tribes had their in- 
ventive faculty stimulated by the Sky 
Mother’s putting a few easy rapids in 
their streams. 

So the ‘‘woodskin” was patented. The 
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Dugout of Northern California. - 


leathery bark of a locust or a purple 
heart tree is taken off the right length. 
Four wedge-shaped gores are cut out near 
the ends, which are then bent up and the 
edges sewed together to raise bow and 
stern. The whole is tightened with gum, 
thwarts and gunwales of stout poles added, 
and soft barks for mats in the bottom com- 
plete the canoe. At the Straits of Magel- 
lan the Indians, among the most wretched 
savages on earth, have won my applause 
in canoe construction. They have in- 
vented the knock-down canoe, made up 
of three orange peel strips of bark. They 
live on inlets separated by dangerous 
headlands, so they take the canoe apart, 
carry the pieces and their baggage over 
the necks of land, and set up housekeeping 
in the next cove, where the marine animals 
have not been disturbed for a long time. 

I cannot dismiss the American bark 
canoe without paying a warm tribute to its 
efficient service to the Indians and the 
pioneer explorers. Northern United 
States, Canada, and the vast areas of 
eastern South America were not pros- 
pected in steam tugs or steel boats built 
in sections. The fur traders and the 
Jesuit missionaries journeyed in bark 
canoes from the mouth of the Saint Law- 
rence to Lake Ontario; thence all about 
the lakes to the headwaters of the Winni- 
peg drainage. It was by easy portages 
to the valley of the Mackenzie, with its 
interminable branches and feeders; finally, 
by the Porcupine the Yukon was reached 
and Alaska exploited so long ago. How 
many thousands of miles did they travel 
in their birch craft without doubling on 
their tracks ? 

After skin boats and bark boats, going 
south, you come to the tribes of the dugout 
or pirogue, the two regions 
dovetailing into each other. 
We might say that the canoe 
spirit concealed herself in 
trees with proper stems. On 
the streams entering into the 
bays along the Atlantic and 
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below the falls, a trough of wood with square 
ends would suffice, and, indeed, the dugout 
loved water not too dangerous, such as level 
rivers and lakes. Portages were out of the 
question, and the craft was also too heavy 
to be dragged through rapids. The poorly 
equipped ship carpenters also demanded 
trees with long, uniform trunks, without 
knots, and soft enough to be cut down and 
hollowed out with stone axes. This type 
of canoes, however, under better condi- 
tions, easily graduated into seaworthy 
types, which reached their best among the 
tribes on the northwest coast of America, 





Dugout—Pirogue. 


and about the Caribbean Sea. There is 
an example in the National Museum 
sixty-eight feet long, from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, B. C., and I have read 
of Haida dugouts that carried one hundred 
men. The usual size, however, is not one- 
fifth so large, but in them voyages were 
made all about the archipelago and several 
hundred miles to Victoria, on Vancouver 
Island, and thence to Indian settlements 
on Puget Sound, trading in furs, fish, oil 
and works of art. The Tlinkit, Aht, Sal- 
ish and Chinook tribes on Vancouver and 
the mainland from Mt. St. Elias to the 
Columbia River, in a land of superabun- 
dant victuals, delightful climate amelio- 
rated by the Japanese marine current, 
were the rivals of the Haida in canoe 
making. Their long archipelago and 
dense forests of giant cedars furnished the 
conditions. In this area more than in 


any other canoe country, the Indian lived 
near to nature’s heart. You will see 
carved or painted on their canoes and 
tattooed on their bodies, in whole or in 
part, Hoo-yeh, the Crow, who brought fire 
to this part of the world, and hunts a new 
moon every month; Tahn, the sea lion; 





Reed Balsa—Peru. 





























and many more totemic animals associated 
with their marine life. Perhaps their 
sailor life has tended as with the Caucasian 
to keep alive their charming sea lore. 

There is a steep and lonesome coast 
along Oregon, California and Mexico 
uncongenial to the canoe; but it is sur- 
prising to see how ready the fine trees at 
the mouths of the rivers and bays were 
to disrobe themselves at the touch of the 
stone axe, and go fishing with the Indian. 
You find canoes still in use by the depleted 
tribes about the mouths of Trinity and 
Klamath; at Santa Barbara Islands, there 
were anciently dugouts, but they and their 
owners sleep together. 

The first European to embark on the 
Pacific was Alonso Martin, sent by 
Balboa (1513) to find a path from 
Chipaes camp to the seashore. Coming 
upon two dugout canoes of the native 
pearl-divers, he entered one of them and 
called his companion, Francisco Pizarro, 
“to witness that he was the first to float 
on that sea.” Afterwards, Balboa had a 
mind to do some exploring in these old- 
time water craft, but he found the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of San Miguel hazardous 
and nearly lost his life. 

It has always surprised me that the 
grandest families of Indian tribes in North 
America were poor in water craft. The 
influence of sea-power on primitive North 
America was feeble, Captain Mahan to 
the contrary. The Aztec and the Maya, 
as well as the Algonquin, Iroquoian, 
Siouan and Muskhogeans acquired their 
preéminence in other ways. The pitiful 
dugouts of the Central Americans are more 
like to huge dish-pans than to canoes. 
But the Phoenicians of America were the 
Caribs, and they had an ideal Mediter- 
ranean for beginners. Somewhat like its 
prototype it was cut into two parts, the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Now Dame Nature dealt kindly with these 
Caribs. She gave them a chain of islands 
of all sizes, beginning at Cuba and ending 
at the mouth of the Orinoco. She gave 
them, also, abundance of sea-food. and 
trees of most excellent quality for huge 
dugouts. You may go farther, for once 
in the South American drainage, you reach 
the Amazon by the Rio Negro and there’s 
no end of dugout there. On the Orinoco 
they have graduated in this type of canoe. 
Its simplest form, the buckshell, is merely 
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a trough dug from a proper log, and 


sharpened at the ends. A “cordial” is 
more complicated. Gores are cut from 
the ends, the sides are spread by means of 
water or hot sand, bow and stern pieces 
are inserted, thwarts are used for spread- 
ing, and the seams calked and pitched. 
The full graduate canoe has planks added 
to raise the sides, a tent for protection of 
freight and even mats and sails. Portages 
are made in these dugouts by building a 
corduroy road from water to water, and 
dragging the boat across. 

In the tropical and subtropical regions, 
the cane or reed canoe and balsa had 
special evolution. The beginning was as 
selfish as that of the Assyrian goat-skin 
float, a bundle of short sections tied to- 
gether. The steps of progress were, (1) 
three long bundles or logs, side by side 
(the raft); (2) all the small ends front and 
the middle bundle longest (the primitive 
bow); (3) all the elements spindle-shaped, 
the middle one lower, the load in mid- 
ships (the balsa or reed canoe); (4) addi- 
tion of mast and sail, as on Lake Titicaca. 
There were a number of places in America 
where modifications of the first step could 
be found, notably the Gulf of Guyaquil. 
I think the queerest specimens, called 
locally balsas, are just rafts made of the 
cork-like balsa trunks. A number of 
these were lashed together by means of 
withes and the whole braced. A floor 
of bamboo was laid on top, and huts 
erected thereon. The evolution in this 
case was an invention gone astray, toward 
the home and not toward the restless 
canoe. The Brazilians also put a plat- 
form on theirs, above the water line, and 
did some excellent sailing in open water. 

If you will take a bundle of reeds for 
balsa logs, the transition through numbers 
(2), (3) and (4) will be easy. Squier 
(“ Land of the Incas’), figures one in the 
second class. The passenger balances 
himself on his knees, “‘feeling that he is 
sailing on a mammoth cigar.” The 
Indian mariners stand, one at either end, 
spread their feet apart, and strike the 
water right and left with crooked poles 
for oars. There are grounds for thinking 
that voyagers set out long ago in balsas 
from the coast of Ecuador and followed 
the southeast trade winds to Polynesia, 
carrying the breadfruit, the cocoanut and 
other useful plants. 








THE GREEK OLYMPIC GAMES 


AS COMPARED WITH MODERN ATHLETICS 


By ARTHUR LYNCH 


ample, in the pages of Plutarch, we 

know of the value of great exploits in 
reference to the times in which they oc- 
curred; but it is difficult to realize those 
records in terms of the performances that 
excite our admiration in our own day, for 
we are at a loss to determine the relation 
of what might be called the scales of the 
charts which form the basis of comparison. 
The statistics of the physical powers of the 
ancients and moderns would afford us the 
means of fixing a common scale, if such 
statistics were fully available. 

But it must be remembered that the 
Greeks of the old Olympic days had no 
exact time-measures, and that partly in 
consequence, no doubt, of the lack of that 
advantage they were not at all precise in 
their measurement of distance. Homer 
speaks of a chariot beating another by a 
distance ‘‘as far as a vigorous youth could 
throw a disk.” The distance by which a 
steer could outplow a heifer, was another 
standard of measurement. In reading 
some of the ancient records, indeed, we are 
. tempted to believe that it was a Greek, and 
not the much-abused Irishman, who de- 
scribed something as “‘about the size of a 
piece of chalk.” 

Exact measurement in the domain of 
athletics, is of very recent growth. The 
English records of the eighteenth century 
are hardly one whit more useful for com- 
parison than those of the Greeks. 

First of all, let us consider some long- 
distance feats. One of the most famous 
is that of Pheidippides, who traversed 
about 135 miles in rough country in a 
couple of days on his journey to Sparta, 
to bring the news of the advance of the 
Persian hosts. Pheidippides was hence- 
forth held in very high honor by his coun- 
trymen, who treated him with the respect 
due to a demi-god. The Spartan force 
which obeyed the summons reached Attica 
in three days, or rather in the course of the 
third day, according to Herodotus, after 
leaving Sparta. The information is vague 


|” reading ancient history, as for ex- 


and Herodotus is notoriously credulous 
and inaccurate, but if the Spartan force 
covered the same ground as Pheidippides, 
it performed an extraordinary feat, and 
in any case, it is evident that the men must 
have done wonderfully good marching. 

Argeus won the dolichos, the long dis- 
tance race of a little less than two and a 
half miles at the Olympic Games, and 
immediately started for his home, sixty 
miles distant, to be himself the bearer of 
the joyful news. 

Lasthenes beat a war charger over the 
country from Koronoea to Thebes, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles. 

Pliny speaks of Anystos of Sparta and 
Philonides, the runner of Alexander the 
Great, completing between them about 
140 miles from Sycione to Elis, in one day; 
but Pliny’s statements in regard to ath- 
letic feats are certainly very loose. For 
example, he tells of a boy nine years of 
age covering a distance of 70 miles round 
a course during the hours of sunlight, but 
this is beyond the bounds of credulity; 
and in referring to another athlete who 
covered in the performance of a feat, a 
distance of not less than 150 miles, he 
forgets to mention the time occupied in the 
journey. 

At this point let us compare with the 
feats of the Greeks a few modern per- 
formances. In 1882, Lieutenant : Salva- 
tore of Marsala, traveled on foot from 
Lecce to Tarent, about 104 miles, in 24 
hours. The famous Foster Powell, when 
no longer young—being then forty-three 
years old—walked from Canterbury and 
back, about-112 miles, in’ 24 hours. 

The most remarkable performances are 
probably those recorded in the professional 
“‘go-as-you-please” contests which were 
in vogue a couple of decades ago. C. 
Rowell, of Cambridge, England, com- 
pleted 150 miles in 22 hours, 28 minutes, 
25 seconds, in New York, February 27, 
1882. He traveled go miles in 12 hours, 
© minutes, 15 seconds. G. Littlewood, 
of Sheffield, eovered 623% miles in 141 
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Ralph Rose, Michigan University, who made the World’s 
Amateur Sixteen-pound Shot-putting Record of 48 ft. 7} in. 
at Philadelphia, April 23, 1904. 
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hours, 27 minutes 30 seconds in New 
York, December 1, 1888. 

These modern feats were all performed 
on prepared tracks by men specially 
trained for the events, and supplied with 
every possible convenience. Apart from 
the enormous muscular exertion de- 
manded, the conditions were entirely 
favorable to the athletes. Pheidippides, 
on the other hand, had no especial training 
for his feat, and he had to make his jour- 
ney over a severe stretch of country, de- 
pending a good deal on hazard, no doubt, 
for food and repose. Nevertheless it must 
be again borne in mind that it is the 
muscular exertion which is the predomi- 
nant condition in the records cited; and 
after a careful estimation of all the circum- 
stances, I am inclined to believe that there 
have existed men in our time, and that 
there exist men to-day, who could equal 
if not surpass the great performance of 
the Greek over the same country and 
under similar conditions. 

E. P. Weston, the celebrated American 
pedestrian, covered 1,000 miles in 400 con- 
secutive hours at Northumberland Cricket 
Ground, Newcastle, England, starting at 
7 A.M., Wednesday, December 26, 1877, 
and finishing at 10 hours 41 minutes P.M., 
Friday, January 11, 1878. Weston did 
not walk on the two Sundays intervening. 
He rested altogether 150 hours 3834 min- 
utes. Accordingly, his average rate of 
progression, while actually walking, was 
4 miles 18 yards an hour. If we consider 
the two Sundays as dies non, and make no 
other allowance for stoppages, we find that 
Weston averaged 68 miles, 320 yards a 
day, or 136 miles, 640 yards for every two 
days. This is already in excess of the 
distance covered in the same time by 
Pheidippides. As a set-off against the 
hard conditions under which the Greek 
performed his feat, we have the considera- 
tion that Weston walked, and that he kept 
up the average for 16% days, or in other 
words, repeated the performance eight 
times consecutively. Much .more_re- 
cently, William Buckler of Newport, in 
the Black Bull Field, Hunslet, England, 
walked 4,000 quarter miles in 4,000 con- 
secutive periods of 914 minutes, May 12 
to June 6, 1898. 

The march of the Spartan forces from 
their country into Attica, magnificent as it 
was, has probably been equaled in mod- 
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ern times. The French, though their 
contribution to athletic records, as we 
generally understand the term, is not very 
brilliant, probably carry off the palm, as 
far as the continent of Europe at least is 
concerned, in the domain of military feats. 
Marmont, one of Napoleon’s most capable 
marshals, is said to have marched a large 
body of men across Europe to rejoin 
Napoleon in Austria, at an average rate of 
40 miles a day for a fortnight, and to have 
had very few stragglers. MacDonald’s 
crossing of the Spltigen was a feat to com- 
pare not unfavorably with Hannibal’s. 
While on the side of the Emperor’s ad- 
versaries, a most brilliant marching feat 
is that of Crauford, who brought his Irish 
soldiers sixty miles to participate in the 
battle of Talavera, and turned them into 
the fight in time to save Wellington from 
a tight corner. 

The Olympic short distance races were 
run under conditions that seem to preclude 
brilliant performance. The men were 
held at the start with long supple leathern 
thongs—literally like greyhounds in the 
leash; and on many vases may be seen the 
designs representing the very act of slip- 
ping the runners. Then there are frequent 
descriptions in the poets, referring to the 
“‘dusty” course, the dust sometimes en- 
veloping ‘he runners from the view. The 
short distance pedestrians used to swing 
their arms as they ran, and, according to 
Dion Chrysostomos, encouraged them- 
selves by loud shouts. They ran quite 
naked, their limbs rubbed with oil, and, 
at every movement of the perfect muscle, 
glistening in brilliance. 

The short distance races were’ two in 
number—one, the length of the stadium 
(about 180 yards); the other, the dialos, 
double that distance, being simply the 
length of the stadium and back. The long 
distance race, the dolichos, was 24 times 
the length of the stadium, and therefore 
about 80 yards short of 2% miles. It is to 
be specially noted that the courses of the 
dialos and of the dolichos were not in the 
nature of laps, but simply forwards and 
backwards along the same track. Now 
when we try and realize all these condi- 
tions, we do not find the atmosphere of 
really first-class athletic performances; 
and I have grave doubt that Ladas, or 
Dandes the Argive, or Antipatros of 
Epeiros, were ever able to crack evens. 





The Wrestlers—U ffizi, Florence. 
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Of other records of speed and distance, 
the only one which I can discover does 
not immediately refer to the Olympic 
Games, although it indicates what was 
considered a great performance in the 
days when they flourished. Tiberius, 
afterwards Roman Emperor, in the 
course of a famous journey to see his 
brother who lay ill in Germany, traveled 
189 miles in twenty-four hours, with three 
relays of horses. This feat has often been 
excelled in modern times as far as actual 
distance is concerned, but it must be re- 
membered that the conditions of such a 
journey could not have been prearranged, 
and, all things considered, Tiberius must 
be credited with a brilliant record. 

Napoleon, though he had a rather un- 
gainly and by no means a safe seat, was 
yet capable of doing splendid work in the 
saddle, and one of his feats places him in 
a high notch. Las Casas says of it: 
“His most celebrated ride was that from 
Valladolid to Burgos — thirty-five Span- 
ish leagues—in five hours and a half. 
The Emperor had left Valladolid with a 
numerous escort on account of the danger 
from guerrillas; at every town some one 
was found to have dropped behind, and 
Napoleon arrived almost alone.” 

Now, considering that 35 Spanish 
leagues are equivalent to 145 English 
miles, these figures are absurd, but that 
the ride was an extraordinary one is at- 
tested by many independent accounts. 

The Greeks had no high jump, so that 
one possible chance of comparison, in 
default of time-records, is thus removed 
from us; and unfortunately the records 
in the long jump are only such as to 
darken counsel. Phayllos of Kroton, 
we are told in many inscriptions on the 
pedestals of statues, leaped a distance of 
55 feet! And the Greek foot, it should be 
noted, was a little longer than our own. 
Jaeger, a learned German authority, it is 
true, makes the distance to have been 
13.75 meters, which is 45 feet 1 inch; but 
any one having any practical acquaintance 
with this branch of athletics will find no 
explanation of the mystery in this reduc- 
tion. The Greeks used halteres—weights 
shaped like dumb-bells—in their hands, 
probably throwing them behind them 
at the moment of taking the leap. The 
Halma, or leap, as far as we are informed, 
consisted of a single bound, and there is 





nowhere—contrary to what has been at 
times advanced as an explanation—any 
mention of a spring-board or the like, 
which would give assistance to the com- 
petitor. The vases frequently represent 
the Halma in progress, and it has all the 
appearance of being a simple leap of such 
character as in our own games. 

But, on the other hand, the greatest leap 
of modern times, without weights, is that 
of Peter O’Connor, who holds the world’s 
record of 24 feet 1134 inches, made a cou- 
ple of years ago in Ireland. 

The greatest long-jumper of modern 
times, however, was probably Howard 
of Bradford, who, as far back as May 8, 
1854, at Chester, is said to have cleared 
29 feet 7 inches, taking off a solid wedge- 
shaped block of wood, 4 inches high at the 
take-off, and 2 feet in length, and using 
dumb-bells of five pounds each, which he 
flung behind him at the moment of taking 
his spring. Amongst Howard’s feats was 
that of springing over an English billiard 
table lengthwise. 

The record running hop-step-and-jump 
is that of W. M’Manus, at Cooramundra, 
N. S. W., Australia, April 15, 1893—49 
feet 214 inches; while J. Purcell, Tralee, 
Ireland, May 7, 1887, has the record for 
two running hops-and-a-jump, with 47 
feet 9% inches. 

The disc-throwing of the Greeks was 
their only representative of all the finely 
developed series of our own similar sports 
—weight-throwing, shot-putting, throwing 
the various hammers, quoits, skittles, 
et cetera. Now, according to the principle 
of evolution, we find that increasing higher 
development is always accompanied by 
increasing heterogeneity, complexity, and 
precision; and in every branch of athletics 
this test is entirely in favor of the moderns. 
Even the art of running, the simplest, as 
well as the most ancient and the most 
assiduously practised of all sports, has only 
since its renaissance in England some 
sixty years ago been brought to a high 
state of perfection. At that time, the 
great runners were all professionals, the 
most noted being the celebrated American, 
George Seward, who beat all his English 
rivals in a series of memorable contests. 
He was credited with having run 100 
yards in 9% seconds at Hammersmith, 
London, September 30, 1844, but the 
element of precision was lacking in those 














McLanahan, of Yale University, who has Pole-vaulted 
Twelve Feet in Exhibition. The World’s Record is 12 
ft. 14% in., made by Norman Dole of Leland Stamford 
University, April 23, 1904. 
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days. Since Seward’s day, running, as 
well as all athletic sports, has been more 
and more practised by amateurs; and their 
prowess has gradually increased, until now 
their records are the leading ones, in the 
majority of events. 

After a careful study of the Olympic 
cestus methods, and our own displays, I 
am convinced that every point is in favor 
of the moderns. The cestus was a terrible 
thing. It was a gauntlet or glove—the 
form varied, and in speaking of Greek 
games, we must remember that a period 
of a thousand years is covered by our 
references—composed of raw-hide thongs, 
sometimes studded with lead. A cestus 
found in Herculaneum was formed of 
layers of thick hide, bound together and 
rounded off, through which the fingers 
passed, the thumb being on the outside. 
That was a nice ‘‘ mitten,” but it was one 
with which it would have been dangerous 
to strike a straight blow. The Greeks 
seem to have used round blows, and 
sledge-hammer blows, and ‘‘choppers,”’ 
and considering that the weight of their 
fists would diminish speed, the picture we 
begin to form already is not that of a highly 
scientific performance. The poets, par- 
ticularly Lucilius and Lucan, contain 
many references to the brutality of the 
cestus, ‘‘that brave Olympian used once 
to have a chin, eyebrows, ears, and eye- 
lids,” etc. 

The fight between Pollux and Amycus, 
the king of the Bebryces, which formed 
one of the most exciting episodes in the 
voyage of the Argonaut, is celebrated both 
by Theocritus and Appolonius. The 
antagonists wore the cestus in the form 
of a gauntlet of thongs wound together. 
Amycus was a tricky and rather unfair 
boxer, but Pollux was cool and wary. He 
countered on the impetuous attack of 
Amycus, broke his jaw, then with another 
stroke landed on his forehead and left it 
bare to the bone, and finally killed him 
with a smashing blow on the temple. 

Then there is the story of the encounter 
between Damoxenos and Kreugas. They 
were fighting until darkness began to set 
in, and it was agreed to decide the contest 
by allowing each man to deliver a blow in 
turn. Kreugas struck the first blow on 
the head of Damoxenos, who, when his 
turn arrived, took an unfair advantage of 
his man by telling him to hold up his arm, 


and then smiting him with such force in 
the short ribs with outstretched fingers, 
that he killed him. The Greeks, who 
were severe in the ordinances of the 
Games, crowned Kreugas, though dead, 
as the victor. 

As a set-off to this brutality, it should be 
mentioned that the Greeks cultivated 
highly the art of blocking, side-stepping, 
ducking, and dodging, in the boxing con- 
tests. The celebrated Melancomas is 
worthy to be placed beside Bendigo and 
Corbett, for he frequently beat his op- 
ponents—sometimes, indeed; it is said, 
without striking a blow—by wearing them 
out by his skilful avoidance of their 
attacks. The contest between Kreugas 
and Damoxenos, which lasted till sunset, 
must also have been distinguished by great 
skill. On some of the vases the boxers 
are represented as adopting a quite mod- 
ern orthodox guard—left foot forward, 
left arm advanced, though not too far, and 
right arm guarding the  solar-plexus 
region. Most of the pictures, however, 
suggest the early days of the English ring 
and the style of Mendoza. 

A comparison of the Greek wrestling 
with modern wrestling is difficult. The 
Greeks anointed their nude bodies with 
oil, but the opponents made free use of 
the dust of the arena to counteract the 
slipperiness of the holds. But the sport 
was hardly so-developed as with ourselves. 
The French school of wrestling alone has 
thirty-eight arm holds, and a vast number 
of positions, and yet it excludes many of the 
favorite ‘‘chips” of the Cumberland style. 
With great freedom therefore in the regu 
lations, such as obtained in the pancreas, 
there was scope for an endless diversity of 
play and for a very elaborate training. 
But the descriptions that have come down 
to us reveal no great complexity or ap- 
preciation of varied “points.” 

Certainly some of the old wrestlers, such 
as Milo, have extraordinary feats of 
strength accredited to them. Milo, for 
example, carried an ox on his shoulders; 
and he is said to have met his death as an 
indirect consequence of his prowess, for, 
having rent the boughs of a tree asunder, 
he was caught by the rebound and de- 
voured by wolves. 

We find nothing in the ancient records 
corresponding to the great feats of strength 
of Louis Cyr, Sandow, Sampson, or even 























The Discus Thrower—Bronze from Herculaneum, 1754. 
National Museum, Naples. 
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the less famous Jefferson, who, with hands 
only, lifted 1,571 pounds, solid iron, at 
Boston, December 11, 1890; or Schmidt- 
Mitchell, who, at the Athletic Institute, 
Wilton Place, London, S. W., December 
12, 1891, lifted, with one finger, a weight 
of 560 pounds attached to an iron ring. 

We have a few other sources of com- 
parison left. For instance, the Greeks 
had little to compare with our highly 
developed and varied series of ball games: 
cricket, baseball, handball, tennis, lawn 
tennis, hurling, lacrosse, football, etc. 
Their principal open-air game was not 
unlike the French jeu de paume; and their 
games of the Spheristeria resembled our 
handball and rackets, though that, of 
course, may place them very high in the 
category of sports. 

Swimming was one of the most uni- 
versally practised of all exercises, and the 
legendary feat of Leander seems to have 
been the literal high-water mark of the 
Greeks. 
cient history there is nothing comparable 
to the feat of Captain Matthew Webb, 
who swam from Dover to Calais, 21 hours 
45 minutes, August 24 and 25, 1875. 

As to food and training, one is forced 
to believe that the Greek system was a bad 
one. The tendency was to produce men 
of bulky muscles, but sapped of energy and 
elasticity. The food was too simple in 
quality, and too much restricted to the 
vegetarian régime. Plato, who was him- 
self trained as an athlete, speaks of their 
sleepiness and lack of intelligence. Eu- 
ripides, Plutarch and Galen are inclined 
to believe that the whole system of ath- 
letics was of more detriment than advan- 
tage. The athletes did not long remain— 
five years on the average—in the full 
vigor of their powers, and that in spite of 
their quite remarkable temperance and 
chastity. In our day some of the most 
remarkable feats, not only of strength, but 
even of skill, speed, and agility, have been 
performed by men well up to forty. Did 
our athletes practise the temperance of the 
Greeks, they might keep up their form for 
a period of twenty years. 

As to the crown of laurel and the crown 
of gold, it should be remembered that the 
Greek athletes were in a technical sense 
all professionals. Those who were pre- 
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But in the whole course of an-" 








paring for the contests had to enter 
gymnasiums and go through a specified 
course, being debarred meanwhile from 
all other pursuits. Golden crowns were 
frequently given at Olympia, and money 
prizes were distributed to the successful 
athlete, not only at the games, but also by 
their native towns on their return. The 
athletic champions were also given free 
places at the Prytaneum; and, indeed, to 
all intents and purposes they became 
pensioners of state. It is true that men of 
high birth often competed, even the sons 
of kings; but it is also true that Corebes 
was a cook, Egon a shepherd, Argeus a 
peasant; and that no question was ever 
raised as to the rank of life of an athlete’s 
father. On the other hand, pure Greek 
birth was insisted on. Alexander, son of 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, was refused 
admittance to the Games until he was 
able to prove that he was an Argive by 
blood. 

With regard to the physique of the 
Greeks, we must not place too much 
reliance on their sculpture, for the statues 
were often formed by taking the best 
points from a number of different models. 
Xenophon, referring to the athletes whom 
he knew, complains of the tendency 
towards specialization which left them 
somewhat unevenly developed. He speaks 
of the long-distance runner with his good 
legs and bad shoulders, and of the wrestler 
with his fine torso, but comparatively 
slighter muscles of the thigh and calf. 

Amongst our own athletes it is rare to 
find a man whose form shows the same 
sense of beauty, symmetry, strength, and 
grace as may be observed in the best 
Greek models. That divergence from 
the standard is a necessary result of 
specialization. But on the whole, when 
one considers in turn the immense diver- 
sity of the fields of physical accomplish- 
ment which are cultivated in these times, 
and the excellence, the very witchery of 
accomplishment of some of our best 
athletes of to-day, I believe we shall be 
content to conclude that in the terms of 
evolution, which measures all our deeds, 
we have reached a higher stage of de- 
velopment than has hitherto been known 
in the history of the world, and we are 
still progressing in the upward path. 

















A. C. Kraenzlein—Pennsylvania—who holds the World's 
Record of 15} seconds for r20-yard hurdles, and 24% sec- 
onds for 220-yard hurdles. He also has 24 ft. 6 in. to his 
credit for the running broad jump, the American Record 
of which, 24 ft. 2} in., was made by Prinstein, Syracuse, 
April 28, 1900. 
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CRESSIDA GOES A-SAILING 


By SARA K. DAVIES 


do everything in the world,” said 
Cressida. 

“How can you possibly know ?” asked 
the Man politely. 

Cressida smiled her absent recogni- 
tion. 

“T’ll die,” she went on reflectively, 
“ without ever knowing what it is to play a 
magnificent game of golf; without ever 
winning in a tennis tournament; or climb- 
ing an icy mountain in fearful danger; or 
galloping full-tilt across a mesa—isn’t it a 
mesa ?—or managing a fiery tandem. I 
do everything half-way. Ican’t even swim 
ten feet beyond the ropes.” 

“Don’t you mind,” the Man consoled 
her, “you can’t sew to save your life.” 

The Girl in a Veil missed the implica- 
tion, and resented the one that she saw. 

‘Cressida used,” she said with dignity, 
“to be able to embroider very nicely.” 

“‘T wish they’d hurry up the air-ships,” 
concluded Cressida gloomily. “It won’t 
take skill to run them, will it? Only cour- 
age. And I can pretend that pretty well. 
i don’t mind being afraid, anyway.” 

“Brava!” said the Man, sitting up. 
“Tt is really great fun to be afraid a little. 
People don’t know that. Look here,” he 
added, ‘‘what makes you wait for an air- 
ship? There’s the Aloha.” 

Cressida looked down at the boat, rock- 
ing contentedly in the shallow water, her 
name shining goldenly out on her white 
hull, as trim a little sloop as the West- 
chester Land and Water Club could boast. 

‘*Aunt Rachel says she’s a death-trap,” 
said Cressida doubtfully. 

‘‘Well, she says motors and rare-bits ar 
too,” agreed the Man. “Alohais as safe as 
an air-tight canoe. You could learn to sail 
perfectly this autumn—and sailing a boat 
all alone is better than anything.” 

A beautiful southwest wind—a wind 
that Mr. George Meredith himself might 
have made—blew steadily up the Sound as 
if a big machine were reeling it off a giant 
spool. A white sail or two’went skimming 
northward, puffed out like a peony petal. 


[ra a fearful handicap not to be able to 








The sun was half gold and half wine, and 
it sifted the salt spray to glittering things 
that tossed and fell—blossoms and gems 
wonderfully confused. 

“Oh,” cried Cressida, ‘teach me! 
Can’t we go now? Will you go, dear?” 
she added to the Girl in a Veil. 

‘Rather than let you go alone,” said the 
Girl in a Veil, with the sort of ungracious 
assent of an imperfectly trained martyr. 

“We can go all day long all this fall,” 
said the Man ecstatically, ‘‘and it isn’t 
half long enough,” his eyes added mutely, 
as he followed the trim little white figure 
that danced down the sun to the pier. 

The waters were purling and kissing 
about the sides of Aloha as they rowed over 
to her, and she looked as safe as a big 
white couch on a turquoise velvet car- 
pet. 

Cressida sat in the cockpit watching the 
Man secure the light row-boat astern. 

‘Do you know,” she confessed, ‘‘I don’t 
altogether see yet how you can make a sail- 
boat go both ways! When the wind is be- 
hind it I can understand, but how can you 
possibly sail toward the wind? Isn’t that 
what makes it dangerous ?” 

The Man laughed in frank amusement. 

“In a squall,” he said, “‘ you get her 
head into the wind to keep out of dan- 
ger.” 

Cressida smiled affably. 

““You see it’s no use,” she urged, “ I’ve 
no head. I don’t even know what makes a 
trolley go.” 

“Nonsense!” claimed the Man sternly. 
“What makes women like to brag that 
they’ve no head for machinery I don’t 
know. But at all events, a woman doesn’t 
need to have any head for machinery to 
run a sail-boat. Allin the world she needs 
is to keep cool, whatever head she happens 
to have been supplied with. Take off your 
hat,”? commanded the Man sternly. 

He tossed her a little battered soft hat 
to set on her bright, blowing hair. The 
Girl in a Veil sat down on a life pre- 
server. 

‘‘ Now put up your sleeves as if you were 
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going to play golf,” he continued to Cres- 
sida. And now cast the stops off the sail.” 
‘““You mean,” asked Cressida, “ untie 
the bow-knots?” 
“Exactly,” said the Man. 
the sail, if you like that better.” 
She loosed with light fingers the line of 
knots; a woman’s mere deftness is good 
preparation to be a sailswoman. And 
when he had put a rope in her hands, the 
sail, with his assistance, slid, with a creak- 
ing of many rings, to the top of the mast. 
“Now,” explained the Man, “the boat 
is pointing up the wind, and her sail is flap- 
ping. The sail is hinged at the mast and it 
swings to leeward—away from the wind, 
you see—so that the wind gets its edge, 
not its side. But now,’ he said, with a 
touch of the tiller, ‘I'll get her in the wind, 
and now I let her fall off—that is, swing 
around, so that the wind fills her sail.” 
There was a magical moment when Cres- 
sida obeyed the Man’s injunction to toss 
over the moorings, while he trimmed down; 
then the southwest caught the sail with 
a cool rush, and the white nose of Aloha 
clove the green ripples of the sound. 
“Oh,” cried Cressida. ‘‘ I did that!” 
“‘Exactly,” the Man nodded. ‘Don’t 
you see how much more fun itis? ITdas 
lief be the groom, back of a cart, as to be 
a mere passenger on a sail-boat. You’ve 
never sailed at all until you have sailed a 
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boat yourself. See,” he added, ‘“‘she 
won’t answer the helm until she gets 
well under way. But the faster she goes 
the less the tiller will have to be moved.” 

“The tiller!” cried Cressida. ‘‘ Non- 
sense. I know there are green and blue 
dolphins secretly harnessed to this boat 
away below, and the tiller is tied to golden 
reins, and we are really guiding their 
green and blue noses wherever we. like.” 

“Then let’s put away out to see, Mer- 
Lady,” said the Man contentedly. 

“Do you believe in dolphins?’ asked 
the Girl with the Veil. ‘I thought they 
were prehistoric.” 

‘“‘Now,”’ said the Man, as they passed 
the last yawl moored in the little harbor, 
‘there are two or three things that I com- 
mand you to look out for. First of all, see 
that the sheet is made fast so a single pull 
will release it. It ought to be fastened 
just enough only to secure it. That is the 
cause of no end of accidents—inability to 
let go the sail quickly. With a steady 
breeze like this, you can hold the sheet 
along the tiller with a turn around the 
cleat here to take of the strain, but it must 
never be made fast under any circum- 
stances. Ifa squall comes, you want to be 
able to luff up into the wind, but if your 
sail is tied, over you’re likely to go. And 
the next precaution is to have a sheath 
knife somewhere about. You may need 




















one at any minute and opening a clasp- 
knife may use up a precious second.” 

“Ts it as dangerous as that ?” asked the 
Girl in a Veil soberly. 

“Dangerous nothing,” said the Man 
inelegantly. ‘‘ Nobody thinks he is going 
to die simply because he keeps quinine 
and cough-drops in the house, does he?” 

““Now,” went on the Man, ‘“‘to make a 
sail-boat go ahead you want the full 
breadth of sail to be exposed to the wind. 
When the wind is blowing aft, like this, or 
from either side, the sheet should be taken 
in or paid out until the boom is as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the wind— 
that is, parallel with the waves. As we 
are now, skipping straight before the 
wind, the sail is paid out until the boom 
is at right angles to the course of the boat. 
You see, we are using the full spread of 
the sheet now, but when we come back in 
the wind, we can’t do that. Now in 
beating to windward — Where are you 
going?” the Man broke off suddenly. 

Aloha had been bounding forward as if 
she knew all about it, and the Man, with 
a watchful eye forward and a hand ready 
to fly to the tiller, was amazed to see the 
boat take an abrupt turn shoreward. 

“T don’t want to get in deep water,” 
Cressida explained, ‘‘until I’m surer of 
things.” 

‘Do let’s keep near shore!” begged the 
Girl with the Veil. 

‘“Now,” said the Man, 
while his authoritative hand 
sent the boat’s nose up the 
Sound, ‘‘don’t you know 
that it’s about a hundred 
times more dangerous to be 
in shallow water with a 
small boat, or a large one 
either, than in deep water ? 
You can drown in shallow 
water as well as in deep— 
indeed, more easily, be- 
cause the deeper the water 
is the more buoyant it is. 
But it is really dangerous 
to sail in only a foot or so 
more water than the boat 
draws.” 

“Well, it tips up so,” Cres- 
sida explained. ‘I’m not 
a baby, but the deck never 
was so steep before. And 
the water is over the rail. 
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We might go over any second. You need- 
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n’t think just because you can swim 
“No, indeed,” said the Girl in the Veil. 
“Nobody,” said the Man, ‘‘is skilful 

enough to obey the rules of sailing and yet 

tip .over in this glorious steady wind. 

Why, it’s like a hand guiding us,” he cried. 
He stood up, drawing a great breath of 

the salt air, his head thrown back, all the 

exaltation of the perfect sport in his 
face. 
“O Cressida!” he cried. ‘Not one 
woman in ten thousand can enjoy this.” 
He stepped suddenly. behind her. 
‘Pretend I’m not on the boat!” he cried. 

‘Suppose she does tip—keep wishing the 

wind would blow harder and she would 

tip more. Pretend that you like it better 

than you do, and that you’re not ajraid 1” 
Cressida did. Her eyes swept the blue 

field, shining madly in the torrent of sun, 

splashing and smiling in the strong, con- 
trolling wind that swept full upon the 
swelling sail and sang in her ears, and sped 
the boat forward. The wind was in her 
face, the. wind was in her hair, the wind 
was chanting ane rushing and heavy with 
warm sun, and .ne wind, and the swift, 
powerful motion, and the stooping of the 
rail down to the rushing turquoise water— 
nearer, nearer, dipping below the warm, 
swift surface, all suddenly swept through 
her pulses, and for one moment of tingling 
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blood and quick breath she knew what it 
was to be free from herself. 

‘“‘Oh,” she cried, “why, it’s always been 
199 


like this and I never knew! 


“A wet sheet and a flowing sail 

And a wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast; 


And bends the gallant mast, my boys——” 


chanted the Man, who had no voice and 
made up for it in expression. ‘Have you 
ever really sailed before, Cressida?” he 
asked, leaping down to slack off the sheet. 

‘Oh, never!” she cried; ‘‘never! I’ve 
done nothing but go out in a boat, and 
dodge the boom. 

‘““That’s most women’s idea of sailing,” 
said the Man sorrowfully, “‘and it’s a pity.” 

‘Well, a man’s idea of sailing,” said the 
Girl in a Veil, “is to be foolhardy. And 
that’s as unsportsmanlike as being afraid.” 

“Ves,” admitted the Man, “ with some 
men, itis. That’s why,” he continued, as 
the Aloha righted herself a bit, ‘‘T did this. 
It isn’t possible to luff instantly, and it is 
the part of a wise sailor with two ladies 
aboard to slack off, even at the cost of 
wasting something of this glorious breeze.” 

Beating to windward was a more diffi- 
cult matter, and it left Cressida uncertain 
of her ability at once to master the boat 
that had seemed so docile in a wind that 
followed fast. 

“You say that I’ve got to understand 
the theory of sailing in order to tack,” 
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observed Cressida. 


“T never under- 
stood a theory in 
my life. What 
shall I do?” 
“Watch,” 
the Man. 
really simple. Of 
course, you see 
that any fore-and- 
aft-rigged sail will 
simply flap when 
the boat is headed 
to windward. Well, 


said 
i 5 re 








of course, then, you 
can’t steer that 


way. The sail will 
stop drawing at 


once. So you must 
beat —sail zigzag. 
This way.” 

He trimmed the sail down close, bring- 
ing it almost parallel with the boat. The 
boat wheeled in a beautiful and deliberate 
semicircle and bore up the wind. Ina 
moment the sail began to shake. 

“See,” he cried, ‘‘I am holding her too 
close. She can’t keep her headway. Now 
we hold her a little more off the wind. Do 
you see? Now we just keep that up. 
Every tack brings us farther to windward. 
Back we’ll go across and across that line 
there. Of course it does take practice. 
And it is absolutely necessary that you 
learn not to lose your head, Cressida.” 

“But I would,” said Cressida skepti- 
cally. “If a cross-country wind should 
come now, and things on the boat should 
creak, I would go in the cabin and recite 
‘The Reef of Norman’s Woe,’ and wait.” 

“Please,” said the Man savagely, “‘stop. 
Does a woman think it’s clever to pre- 
tend to lose her nerve? It isn’t.” 

“All right,” said Cressida obligingly. 
“Then I’d scale the mast and fling defiance 
and cry ‘Give to me a snoring breeze.’ 
Wouldn’t I?” 

“You would much better be learning 
to stop the boat now you’ve got her start- 
ed,” said the Man, frowning becomingly. 

“Why, is that hard?” asked Cressida. 
“Tt looks easy to see you slip up to the buoy.” 

“Well, there is the buoy,” said the Man 


politely. ‘‘Suppose you come up to her, 
and tie up.” 
Cressida, her hand on the tiller, 


promptly headed the boat windward of the 

















buoy, and consequently appeared to aim 
accurately for the buoy of the yawl lying 
thirty feet away. The Man, courteously 
intervening, took the boat prettily down to 
leeward of the buoy, passed it, luffed up 
directly into the wind, and, with the sail 
flapping, steered straight to windward and 
came easily up, as the headway was lost, 
catching the mooring with a boat-hook. 

“You can’t be taught that,” said the 
Man. “ You’ve just got to learn by prac- 
tice how far she will shoot into the wind, 
and then reckon the distance to leeward of 
her buoy. You see, if she had shot beyond, 
then I would have been apt to miss the 
buoy and have to fill off, and go ’round, 
and pick it up from the leeward side.” 

The air was warm in the little sheltered 
harbor, and the glorious sou’wester was 
hardly discernible. The sun beat down 
steadily and Cressida’s head was hot and 
her hands were a little blistered. 

“T want my luncheon,” she announced. 

“So do I,” said the Girl in a Veil in re- 
lief. ‘‘ Let’s go in right away.” 

‘No, indeed. Not till this sail is down,” 
refused the Man with decision. 

“But you’re coming out again after 
luncheon,” objected the Girl in a Veil. 

‘“That makes no difference,” he assured 
her, tossing Cressida a rope. ‘‘ Trim away, 
now. How would you feel if the wind were 
to shift and to send Aloha ahead inves- 
tigating everything in the Sound? We 
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could just drop the peak-halyards and let 
the upper end sag; but it’s safer to be safe, 
and to let the sheet clear down. 

““You see,” he went on, “‘ now her head 
is pointing directly into the wind. The 
sheet is trimmed close so that it won’t fall 
into the water as it comes down. When 
we come in this afternoon, we’ll see you 
furl the sail. You are no seawoman, you 
know, until you can do that. And to leave 
the sail in a bunch on the deck is as bad as 
not unharnessing a horse.” 

“But we can’t go out again this after- 
noon,” objected the Girl with a Veil. 
** Aunt Rachel’s tea, you know ia 

“Then no luncheon till the sail is 
furled,” declared the Man, and set briskly 
to work. The shears were set up; the 
peak-halyard lowered, and with the boom 
resting securely on the shears, the sheet 
was made fast so that the spar held firmly 
in place. Then the lowered sail was furled 
neatly and tied down every few inches 
with the stops, halyards drawn taut and 
the tiller unshipped. 

“Shall I throw all the rope and stuff 
into the cabin?” demanded Cressida. 

“By that token I know that you’re a 
sailor!” cried the Man joyfully. “‘Only a 
landlubber leaves the deck littered.” 

**Pooh,”’ said the Girl in a Veil, “‘ that’s 
only being domestic.” 

For no reason, the face of Cressida sud- 
denly went a beautiful crimson. 
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country. Is there any spot on earth 
so beautiful as Northern Scotland 
on a fine day in summer, winter, or spring, 


Ts books tell truly of the Highland 





but, best of all, when the moors are one end- 
less dream of purple beauty? Brilliant sun- 
shine lights up valley and mountain, but 
there is a keen, fresh air, and away to the 
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west, on the crest of Shiehallion, and the 
peaks that rise beyond, the sun glints and 
sparkles on white patches of snow. The 
scent of pines is in the air, and all around 
the brown burns rush down their boulder- 
strewn beds to join the roaring, swirling 
mountain rivers that hurry to the sea, 
their state of swollen, churning bluster 
and flurry announcing that there has been 
recent rain, and that we may get sport 
down the Glen. There is a light, soft 
wind, and the sky is flecked with clouds. 
Nature is on the side of the sportsman 
to-day. We go over the moor, and 
scramble down the Glen’s steep craggy 
sides, at the bottom of which flows the 
stream which we are going to fish, a 
gloomy spot, but not an easy one in which 
to have your sport. There are deep, 
black pools, gloomy and forbidding, be- 
neath sheer rocky walls: there are boil- 
ing cauldrons of foam-spattered brown 
water under numerous cataracts, and 
snow-sprinkled falls: there are occasional 
shallow reaches, with green, over-hanging 
banks between pasture fields. There is 
fly on the water, too, and fish are rising, 
leaping merrily clear of the still, deep pools. 
One of the best of the pools is called 


Lookin’-over the Hounds, 





‘The Pot,’ which lies at the foot of a fall, 
with its spray dashing high in the air. 
All around tower the purple mountains, 
rugged and forbidding. Rod in hand, 
we scramble down within casting distance 
of this pool, in which, as in some Devil’s 
cauldron, the brown water seethes and 
boils. Dusky salmon leap high in vain 
endeavor to ascend the falls: splash after 
splash they make, these great black fish, 
on the swirling, gloomy pool. The fly is 
cast to the far side under the shadow of 
the craig, and worked down in the race. 
There is a flash of silver—a plunge—and a 
frantic commotion, as a clean-run grilse 
seizes the gaudy jock scott, and bolts 
madly with the hook firmly in his jaw. 
Inch by inch, he.is manceuvred around 
the inhospitable scaur, for one slip of the 
foot will plunge you in that race, and you 
will never come out alive.. At last the 
gilly has him quivering on the gaff, and 
great is our triumph. 

Our angling is not all done by day. 
Indeed, here in the North, with its never- 
dark nights, it seems a waste of time to go 
to bed. Instead we equip ourselves for 
a night’s trout fishing on the loch that 
nestles at the foot of the three mountains 
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called “Ben y Gloe,” which being inter- 
preted is “‘ mountains of the mist.” Some 
fish from the bank, but it is far preferable 
to fish from one of the ponderous, wide, 
black boats, which, as a rule, hold three 
occupants; a keeper, who supplies the 
motive power, a fisherman at each end; 
we row against the wind, and then drift, 
broadside-on, down the loch, every likely 
bay and inlet being worked in turn. The 
sky is overcast, there is a fine ripple, and 
fly on the water: the evening is a promising 
one. The fish rise well, till, just before 
sunset, the breeze dies completely away, 
and the surface of the loch becomes like 
polished steel. It is fairly boiling with 
fish, which jump all around in madding 
profusion, but though we cast patiently 
over them, dry-fly wise, not one can we 
get out, which so annoys our keeper, that 
at last he says contemptuously: 

“Ye micht sae weel gang hame and 
feesh i’ the wash-tub, for a’ ye’re like to 
catch the nicht!” 

It is a scene for a painter as we sit out- 
side the hut on an island eating our 
supper. All around, tier above tier, rise 
the purple, mysterious mountains stretch- 
ing away into the invisible distance, the 
pink after-glow lighting up their somber 
gloom, touching with radiant color the 
patches of snow that still linger high on 
their inhospitable crags. Strange reflec- 
tions are mirrored in the glassy surface of 
the loch: oily and motionless, unstirred by 
wind or tide. There is no sound but the 
dree skirling of the sea-birds which inhabit 
the islands, and the mournful cry of the 
plovers, which circle restlessly to and fro, 
while an owl sends its dreary “‘ Too-whoo ” 
echoing amongst the crags and gorges of 
Ben y Gloe. Presently above the hills 
the full moon rises, flooding the grand 
scene with its strange, mysterious light, 
and about eleven a welcome catspaw of 
wind ruffles the still surface of the loch, 
and we change our casts and start fishing 
again. Suddenly my boat companion 
gives an excited cry. There is a savage 
pull at her tail fly, and the reel shrieks 
loudly as the hot line hisses out. She has 
hooked a big fish in an awkward corner 
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of the loch, for if he gets entangled in the 
weeds there is small chance of getting him 
safely out. He must not be allowed to 
foul the boat, and if pressure be put upon 
him he wiil snap the tackle. He makes 
a wild rush for the surface, out of reach, 
however, of the landing net. Splash! 
He has jumped, silvery and huge in the 
moonlight, then away he rushes again, 
the reel screaming as the hot line flies 
through his captor’s fingers. At last, 
however, he tires, and slowly, steadily, 
with upright, bowed rod, he is reeled in till 
at last he lies gasping in the eager landing 
net. 

Even in summer, there are storms that 
turn the smiling waters of the loch into a 
boiling sea. Waves run high, snowy 
white horses race on the inky surface, 
spray flies, and fishing is impossible. 
Sometimes on a wild autumn night after 
a stormy day with dogs and guns upon 
the wind-swept Struey, one may witness 
a gruesome phenomenon of Nature, the 
Storm Aurora. Then the wind tears and 
howls round the great house; flying snow 
beats and drives, shaft after shaft of 
greenish-grey light flashes up from the 
north, illuminating the snowy mountains, 
and throwing the dark pines into strong 
relief with its unearthly glare. Shaft 
after shaft of the terrible light—it might 
be the flashes of some gigantic search- 
light, as it flickers across the sky, it is 
driven in billowy, foamy masses by the 
raving wind: the mad turmoil of the ele- 
ments seems alive with its quivering, 
throbbing radiance. After a while, it 
quivers and dies slowly down, and there 
is darkness again till morning comes and 
reveals a scene like a colossal battlefield. 
Giant beeches—whole avenues—are up- 
rooted: huge pines are splintered and 
shattered, while the frolic of the winds has 
wrecked whole forests. One marvels how 
the house has stood intact! It is a mourn- 
ful day when we start southwards again, 
in November; yet the mountains have laid 
their spell upon us, the skirl of the pipes 
is in our ears, and we feel as one with him 
who wrote: 


“My heart is in the Highlands.” 
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Drawing by A. Z. Baker. 
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HUNTING THE CAVE-DWELLING TIGER 
OF CHINA 


By J. ©. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


LONG the coast of China, midway 
A between Hongkong and Shanghai, 
there lies a tract of country quite 
devoid of any growth, where the barren 
hills which roll back from the sea to the 
rice-cultivated valleys inland are strewn 
with the gigantic boulders of some pre- 
historic glacial moraine, and it is in the 
numberless caves and subterranean pas- 
sages formed by these great confused 
masses of rock that the sole wild occupant 
of the country, the Chinese tiger, finds his 
lair. Accordingly, the sport of tiger- 
shooting is here quite a different proposi- 
tion from that in India and other tropical 
countries, where the methods of shooting 
are adapted to the jungle, viz.: from the 
backs of elephants, on foot on a jungle 
path, or from platforms in trees—by driv- 
ing, beating or sitting up over a kill. Here 
in China the animal must be tracked to 
his cave, and if found in such a position 
that he cannot be driven out to the gun, he 
must be blocked in so that the sportsman 
can enter with comparative safety. Thus, 
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whereas in India the excitement is gener- 
ally over in a few seconds, in the cave 
shooting a sportsman is frequently kept 
at the highest tension for several hours, 
having located the game and while still 
uncertain as to whether it will charge out 
before being successfully blocked. 

I had had my fill of the jungle. Rains, 
flies, and eventually fever, had convinced 
me that tiger-shooting in the tropics had 
its distinct disadvantages and had made 
me wish for a healthful country and a 
respectable atmosphere, where one could 
enjoy living and shooting at one and the 
same time—a paradox in the jungle. I 
was unwilling to return without a tiger— 
glowing tales were told of this cave dis- 
trict; here, then, was the very thing, and I 
started forthwith. 

It was with the keenest anticipation that 
I finally found myself rolling down the 
coast of China on the little ‘‘Haitan.” 
The old Scotch engineer told me stories, 
over our pipes and coffee in the evening, 
of lighthouse keepers along the shore 
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watching the tigers play at night on the 
beach below, and of natives carried away 
from the rice fields within shouting dis- 
tance of their very villages, which made 
me feel that at last I was in for some sport. 
So, though alone, except for my old Sing- 
halese servant, Thomas, who had shared 
with me many adventures, I was not at all 
‘loath the next morning to take my last 
look at a white man, transfer self, goods 
and chattels to the care of a yellow pirate 
in a dilapidated junk, and set sail for the 
shore. 

That evening I found myself in a snug 
little village, tucked away at the foot of the 
hills, with the flooded padi fields skirting 
it on one side and to the west a pagoda 
crowned mountain, towering like a sentinel 
above—far too peaceful a scene to suggest 
the sport on which I had come. As the 
guest of the village, in that I was to do my 
little best in ridding them of a pest, I was 
led up the central path through a staring 
and wondering crowd of peasants—who 
were seldom privileged to gaze on a white 
man, and had no modesty about showing 
it—among innumerable black hogs, en- 
joying continuous and undisturbed slum- 
ber along the highway, and past the rude 
hovels, within which hens, babies and 
dogs sprawled promiscuously. We came, 
at the end of the village, to a remarkable 
looking building—-a sort of large shed 
with arched roof and paved floor, with one 
side opening to a courtyard flanked by a 
ten-foot wall, which, though ordinarily a 
temple sacred to the common ancestor of 
the village, was now, I learned, to be my 
habitation for as long as I cared to remain. 
It proved on inspection to be a very filthy 
lodging: much debris had to be swept 
from the floor, and several huge, black 
spiders driven away before I could make 
up my mind that it was at all habitable. 
A pile of straw was then shaken down in a 
corner for a bed, and my dressing arti- 
cles spread on the altar, after which the 
seven Chinese huntermen, who were to 
be my escort from now on, presented them- 
selves. 

They stood grinning in a row, their 
almond-shaped eyes slanting upwards, 
their yellow skins burnt to bronze from 
work in the rice fields and wrinkled like 
old parchment. With one exception they 
were under five feet—hardly the imposing 
individuals I had pictured, who were to 
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walk into the tiger’s den with only their 
torches to scare him and their spears to 
stop a charge. Their weapons, however, 
looked sufficiently business-like, for each 
carried a sort of trident with three iron 
prongs and a heavy wooden shaft. They 
carried with them also in a small basket, 
an exact representation in miniature of 
themselves—a little Chinaman who held 
in his hand the typical trident, and in the 
sand which filled the basket about him, 
were burning joss sticks. This, I dis- 
covered, was their idol, whom they wor- 
shipped fervently and regularly, and never 
in our subsequent hunting were they with- 
out him, for, as they told me, it was he 
who gave them the courage to hunt and 
strength to fight the tiger. My interpreter, 
a young Chinaman named Lim Ek Hui, 
who proved invaluable in communicating 
their instructions and a most interesting 
companion in discussing things Chinese 
during the long, lonely evenings, then ar- 
ranged between us the rate of wages, after 
which being decided satisfactorily, we 
repaired to our respective suppers—I, to 
the great delight of the admiring throng 
in the courtyard, to knife, fork and plate, 
they to their chow-bowls and chop-sticks. 
The ten Chinamen who were to share my 
temple then stretched themselves in 
various positions about the floor, lit their 
opium lamps and smoked themselves into 
oblivion, the interior quickly becoming 
filled with the pungent and not unpleasant 
odor of the drug. Thomas found a posi- 
tion at the other end of the temple, as far 
removed as possible from the Chinamen, 
while I repaired to my bale of straw, and 
having placed my loaded revolver under 
the pillow, more from habit than caution, 
was quickly asleep amid these novel sur- 
roundings. 

At dawn the courtyard was filled with 
the same admiring crowd of the night be- 
fore—men, women and _ children—who 
watched the processes of bathing, dressing 
and eating breakfast much as we might 
observe the wild man ‘of Borneo taking 
dinner at the dime museum.. This was 
embarrassing and became, before many 
days, extremely irritating, though I was 
not in a position to resent. The hunter- 
men had procured long, slender bamboo 
poles, and were winding strips of cloth 
about their tips, these latter being dipped 
in oil and serving as torches to light up the 
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The Village and the Rice-fields, and in the Distance the Hills where the Tigers Live. 


interior of the caves which we explored. 
Then after chow, we started out in single 
file, I following the head hunterman, quite 
ignorant as to where or into what he would 
lead me. 

Knowing the lie of the Jand, they had no 
hesitation in choosing at once the most 
likely caves to explore: a tramp of some 
four miles brought us up into the rocky hills 
and here at last, with the openings of caves 
and passages all about us, I felt the first 
pleasant promptings of caution which 
come when one knows dangerous game 
may be near. The huntermen soon 
stopped above a cave which led directly 
down into the earth, while one of them led 
me a few yards down the hillside to station 
me at the mouth of another opening below, 
Lim translating that they were to move 
through the passage and drive the tiger, 
if he were there, down to the exit which I 
guarded. They quickly oiled their torches, 
shed their great umbrella hats, and 
dropped one by one out of sight into the 
hole. 

Lim had had scruples about accom- 
panying me on the hunt, but protests that 
he was indispensable and assurances of 
perfect safety had overruled them: he was 
necessary not only to interpret instructions 
but to hold my extra gun and pass it to me, 
should the two barrels of the .450 cordite- 
powder express prove ineffectual. I had 
fair confidence in the stopping power of 


the express, but in case of emergency 
invariably took another heavy gun when 
after dangerous game. This gun, which 
was a double to-bore, I gave to Lim, 
loaded but uncocked, and stationing him 
behind me on a suitable rock a few yards 
from the cave opening, awaited results. 

Probably few forms of sport afford 
greater excitement than that of watching 
the opening of a cave, knowing that at 
any second one or more tigers may charge 
out and aware that if they do, one must 
shoot both instantly and accurately. 
Under such circumstances an ordinary 
hole in the hillside becomes a distinctly 
fascinating object, as one who has had the 
experience must realize. But I was not 
to have success on this hunt nor, indeed, 
for many days to come, for the smoke of 
the torches appearing through the fissures 
in the rock and the sound of the spears 
feeling about near the exit, told that the 
men had passed through the passage. We 
explored several other caves before return- 
ing to the village, but to no purpose. 

In the afternoon the men informed me 
that this wholesale exploration of caves 
was a poor thing, since, if a tiger should 
happen to come to one of them later, the 
smell of the torches would prevent his 
entering and he would doubtless move to 
some other part of the country. The 
animals are continually roaming about 
and may appear in a certain district at any 
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time, so that there is nothing to do but 
wait. Accordingly in the evening I pur- 
chased from a shepherd six small goats 
and placed them around the country 
within a radius of a mile or so, mooring 
each before the opening of some promising 
cave, and as we returned to camp we could 
hear their cries coming apparently from 
all directions. Should a tiger arrive with- 
in reach of that sound we would certainly 
have something to work on. 

The next week was a monotonous one. 
Each evening we moored the goats and 
each morning at sunrise brought them 
back untouched to the village; these were 
the only events of the long, hot days. 
Occasionally I crossed the hills to the 
shore and had a swim, or a sail in some 
fisherman’s junk, but most of my time was 
spent under a tree behind the village, 
where with a pillow, a pipe and a book, I 
did my best to make the days seem shorter. 

The village life was that of the peaceful 
peasants of any country; at sunrise the 
men put on their great pagoda hats and 
trudged off to the rice-fields, where they 
worked knee-deep in water till dark. The 
women remained in their huts spinning, 
or chatted on the paths, while their babies 
made mud-pies and played with the hogs. 
Then at sunset, when the men returned 
from work, my courtyard became the 
gathering place for the evening, for the 
novelty of watching a white man eat, 
smoke and read, did not in any wise seem 
to pall upon them. The huntermen were 
next in importance and always held an 
admiring circle about them as they squatted 
over their chow. This was a sort of soup, 
brewed in a big black kettle, into which 
any number of ingredients, from shell- 
fish to sweet potatoes, had been thrown, 
and eaten with some kind of herb on the 
side asarelish. Tiger hunting is nothing 
new to them, as they make it their business, 
the profession being handed down in the 
same family from father to son. They 
attack the tiger in his cave, killing him 
with their spears, and selling the meat, 
bones, claws and skin at a high price, as 
the natives believe the possession of the 
claws or the eating of the meat gives them 
strength and bravery. The men are un- 
doubtedly courageous as notwithstanding 
the fact that some of them are killed from 
time to time, they walk into the caves with- 
out hesitation, and many were the stories 
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they told through my interpreter, over 
thir opium pipes in the evenings, of ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes. 

This village, as do all the small towns 
of the district, regarded itself as one large 
family, being descended from the common 
ancestor to whose memory my temple was 
built, and so closely do they adhere to this 
idea, that intermarriage is forbidden and 
a man must choose his wife from else- 
where. They are a simple, trusting lot 
and have great faith in the medicinal 
powers of a white man. One morning a 
woman stalked into my temple on her 
diminutive feet and pulled me by the 
sleeve to her house near by. Her hus- 
band was lying groaning on his straw bed 
and wooden pillow, having fallen out of a 
tree and evidently hurt his spine. It was 
clear that nothing more could be done 
than to ease the pain, so I ordered hot 
water applied and rubbed some salve on 
the injured spot. The next morning the 
woman returned and thanked me pro- 
fusely, saying that the pain had ceased. 
Later I was called in to see a fever patient 
and gave him a few grains of quinine, 
for which he appeared in person to thank 
me the next morning, evidently quite re- 
stored to health, more by the mental than 
by any physical good done him. 

These were the peaceful surroundings 
in which I found myself, and watched the 
days pass slowly by, until the first event 
occurred which told that game had ar- 
rived at last and roused all my energies 
to bring the hunt to a successful close as 
speedily as possible. 

I was awakened at one or two o’clock 
in the morning by the loud barking of a 
dog, which was immediately taken up by 
all the other dogs in the village. This 
was unusual, as seldom anything disturbed 
the silence of the town at night, and I was 
wondering vaguely what could be the 
matter, when the men in the temple were 
all on their feet, some running for their 
spears, and others to get my gun out of its 
case. In a minute we were out in the 
village street in the moonlight, where the 
dogs were bolting up and down, barking 
furiously and evidently much disturbed 
at something, though the cause was not 
apparent. And just then I distinctly saw, 
off in the rice-fields, a shadowy form sneak- 
ing away—a dog, perhaps, or a pig, 
though it looked like something larger— 
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and though my first impulse was to follow, 
I saw at once that it was useless. Tie 
barking of the curs soon subsided and we 
returned to the temple. 

In the morning great excitement pre- 
vailed in the courtyard; the whole village 
had apparently gathered there and were 
talking and gesticulating violently. Lim 
translated that a dog had been taken away 
in the night, and that a tiger was un- 
doubtedly about. The huntermen had 
meanwhile gone out to inspect the goats, 
and returned with the news that one had 
vanished, the rope being parted clean and 
the animal completely disappeared with- 
out a sign of blood.: I was on the spot 
immediately and found the report true, 
with no vestige of any track to work on. 
There was nothing to do. To smoke up 
the caves by exploring them was clearly 
unadvisable, so we returned to wait in 
patience till nightfall. The anticipation 
of sport near at hand, made that day seem 
endless. The morning blazed wearily till 
tifin* time, and the afternoon hours 
dragged till evening. Then, finally, the 
sun sank and by seven o’clock I had the 
remaining four goats at their posts and, 
as nothing more could be done, prepared 
to sit up over the fifth, which was the loud- 
est bleater, in the hopes that the tiger 
would pick him out for his night’s kill. 

We found, some five yards from the 
goat, a suitable rock, which shaded us 
from the moonlight, and waited, the ani- 
mal crying lustily and being answered 
continually by one of the others which was 
within call. The first hour or two of this 
sitting up was not bad, but eventually 
one’s eyes become strained from peering 
through the moonlight, and with the help 
of a sharpened imagination, picture a 
moving form in every rock and shadow; 
so before midnight I found myself in- 
voluntarily starting at every new shape 
on which my gaze fell. The goat had by 
this time quited down and the huntermen 
were fidgeting, so it seemed better to give 
it up, and silently and in single file we 
covered the three miles to the village. 

But the discouragement of the even- 
ing was not to last. The men had gone 
out for the goats at sunrise, and I was 
awakened on their return by a tremendous 
clamor; they were all shouting at once, 


running about the temple for their spears, - 
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and preparing the torches in a way which 
looked like business. Lim himself was 
so excited that he could hardly translate, 
but I finally quieted him enough to learn 
the news; all five remaining goats, includ- 
ing the one over which I had sat up, had 
been killed, the country around was 
covered with blood tracks, and only one 
body and one head had been found. I 
endeavored vainly to repress a war-whoop. 

The preparations which ensued were 
such as would have convinced an observer 
that the village was about to make a sally 
against a hostile tribe—the villagers 
sharpening their knives to cut down the 
bushes should the tiger have to be blocked 
in his cave, the huntermen arranging the 
torches and getting the oil, and the sports- 
man making sure for the fifteenth time 
that his gun barrels were spotless and his 
cartridges in pockets quickly accessible. 

At eight we were on the spot where I 
had kept watch the night before. The 
string which tied the goat had been torn 
off short and at a distance of ten yards 
was the head of the animal, torn roughly 
from the body. The men then brought 
up for my inspection the body of still 
another goat, untouched except for two 
distinct teeth marks in the neck, made as 
cleanly as though by a vampire. This 
was excellent news, for the tiger had 
clearly killed more than he could eat, 
and must have retired for the day to some 
cave nearby to sleep off his gorge. But 
actually to track him to his lair was no 
easy work, for the trails of blood which 
led in several directions were quickly lost 
in the low scrub, and in a few minutes we 
had to abandon the idea. ‘To search all 
the large caves in the vicinity and trust 
to fortune to find him seemed the only 
thing to be done. 

Then followed a scene which, under the 
circumstances, was thoroughly amusing, 
though at that time I was too impatient 
at the delay to appreciate it. The hunter- 
men set the idol, which, as I have said, 
they invariably carried with them while 
hunting, on a rock, and gathering about 
it they lighted joss-sticks and proceeded 
to worship in the usual manner, clasping 
their hands, waving the joss-sticks three 
times up and down, and then placing them 
in the sand about the image. They then 


asked the idol if the tiger was in a certain 
cave which opened within a hundred yards 
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of us, at the same time throwing up two 
pieces of wood, each with a smooth and a 
rough side. Should they come down even, 
the answer would be affirmative; if odd, 
negative. Mirabile dictu, the reply was 
‘‘ves.”? The men immediately picked up 
their spears and ran down hill to the cave, 
which, like most of them, was formed of 
immense boulders, opening by a crevice 
leading straight downward. Then, sta- 
tioning me at its mouth with warnings to 
be ready, they entered. 

Five minutes passed. A hunter reap- 
peared and said something which caused 
the crowd of villagers who had approached 
with us to scramble back up the hillside; 
Lim’s eyes bulged as he whispered ex- 
citedly: ‘‘ Get ready, Master, tiger inside.” 

The sport was now on in earnest. 
Bulletins were announced at regular 
intervals from below; at first they could 
see but one paw of the animal, then he 
moved and showed himself in full—‘‘ very 
large tiger,” Lim translated. They were 
trying to drive him out; he might charge 
from any one of three openings, and I was 
to watch them all carefully, for it would 
be quick shooting. A half hour passed. 
Then came up the announcement that he 
had got into a small passage and could not 
be driven out; they would block him in, 
after whichI must enter. The villagers im- 
mediately set to work gathering bushes, 
which they bound together and threw 
down to the opening, while the hunters 
came to the mouth and dragged them in. 
They worked quickly and quietly, but with 
a subdued excitement which kept my 
interest at highest pitch. My finger was 
on the trigger for four hours, nor did I dare 
take my eyes from the openings, for the 
men had cautioned me that until finally 
blocked, the tiger might charge out at any 
moment. 

It was past midday when the seven men 
emerged and beckoned me to enter. I 
slipped down into the crevice, landing in a 
sort of small chamber which was partially 
lighted by torches, though my eyes, just 
from the sunlight, could not see where it 
led. ‘They led me to one side and pointed 
to a narrow shelf or ledge, from which an 
opening seemed to lead straight into the 
face of the rock; Lim, who was behind me, 
translated that I was to crawl into it until 
I came to the tiger. This did not sound 
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reassuring, but knowing that the men were 
quite trustworthy, and would not send me 
into a risky position, I scrambled quickly 
in, dragging the express behind, as I was 
too cramped to carry it with me. 

One of the men held his spear ahead of 
me in the passage, though he himself stood 
behind. I crawled slowly in for some ten 
feet; it was quite dark and I was ignorant 
as to where the animal was, or how the 
passage ended. Then there was a loud 
snarl within a few feet of my face, and I 
knew by the sound that the tiger was in 
another cavern opening off mine. My 
eyes were now becoming used to the dark- 
ness, and by the light of the torches which 
had been thrust into the tiger’s cavern 
from underneath, I could see him in full. 
He lay on a ledge of rock, facing me, his 
green eyes shining and blinking sleepily 
in the light, his great striped back moving 
up and down as he panted from fright and 
anger. His face was not four feet from 
mine when I had come to the end of the 
passage, but there was little danger, since 
he was too much cowed by the light to 
charge, and had he done so, my opening 
was too small for him toenter. I lay a full 
five minutes watching him. At the end of 
that time I moved the express slowly into 
position, being badly cramped: the tiger 
snarled angrily as he saw the barrel ap- 
proaching him and drew back restlessly, 
still roaring. This was not pleasant to 
hear. I then fired, without being able to 
see the sights, but trusting to hit a vital 
spot. He gave a few leaps—lay panting— 
and after two more shots, was still. 

Once in the opening again, I realized 
for the first time at what high tension my 
nerves had been kept during the four hours 
of watching, and with the strain over came 
the natural reaction. In another hour 
we had dragged the tiger up to the mouth 
of the cave, photographed him and then 
carried him, suspended from a pole, to the 
village, while the peasants ran alongside, 
laughing, shouting and showing their 
delight generally. The occasion was all 
that could be desired. I skinned the body 
on a large flat rock in the village, found 
to my satisfaction that it measured ten 
feet six inches from nose to tip of tail, and 
then adjourned to the temple, where a 
feast of triumph and tiger-meat was held 
throughout the evening. 
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Y dear,” said the General, looking 
M up over his eye-glasses between 
the red candleshades, ‘“‘this is 

a very artificial life we are leading.” 

“Well, daddy,” replied the Peri, con- 
cealing half a sigh, “‘do you want to go to 
the Stream again?” 

The General returned to the last of his 
stuffed peppers. ‘“‘I had rather thought,” 
said he, with careful carelessness, ‘‘of 
something wilder. Haskins says there’s 
only one place worth going to nowadays— 
and that’s Newfoundland.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Peri, ‘‘New- 
foundland!” 

“Tt isn’t so very far,” declared the old 
gentleman eagerly. ‘Here, I'll show 
you.” He pulled a map and pamphlet 
from his pocket. ‘‘See: you swing right 
down ,the St. Lawrence, then up Nova 
Scotia—and it’s a mere ferry trip across 
the Strait.” 

He felt a boyish exultation as he noticed 
her unprotesting attention. She was tak- 
ing it much better than he had feared. 

‘* And what comes after the ferry trip ?” 
inquired the Peri. 

“That’s the question. On the west 
coast alone one can find salmon in the 
Exploits, Robinson’s, Fischel’s, Crabb’s, 
Harry’s Brook, the Codroy » 

“T think I like the Codroy,” interrupted 
the Peri. 

The General took off his glasses and 
stared at her, open-mouthed. It was 
some moments before his astonishment 
would permit him to ask: ‘‘ Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose the cod 
part of it caught my mind. That’s the 
only connection I have with this North 
Pole place of yours.” 

‘*God-bless-my-soul!” exclaimed the 
General, slowly. ‘“‘What an extraordinary 
method of choosing a salmon river!” 

“But isn’t it a good river?” persisted 
his daughter. 

The old warrior shook his head solemnly 





over this almost sacrilegious way of treat- 
ing such a subject; but apparently the girl 
was in earnest. He consulted his notes. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly, “it is—at 
least, the Grand Codroy is. ‘Large fish 
and lots of them in the pools above the 
forks, if the water is right,’ Haskins says.” 

“Ts it too far?” 

“No,” admitted the General. ‘The 
fact is, it’s the nearest of the lot.’ 

“Well, when do we start ?” 

The General scrutinized the mobile 
face before him. ‘‘Really, my dear s 
3ut the Peri was entirely too pretty to 
scold, even if she was one’s daughter and 
incomprehensibly whimsical at times. He 
gavein. ‘“‘Assoon as that fellow Barring- 
ton can make up the Jock Scotts and silver 
doctors I ordered this morning.” 

Now it must be confessed that the Peri 
had not been absolutely ingenuous during 
this conversation. Though Piscator him- 
self had quite forgotten it, he had told her 
his destination on an expedition he had 
planned months ago. That was before 
he had been so unutterably silly because 
she had been decently polite to Mr. Graf- 
ton when that gentleman happened, by 
the merest chance, to appear in her city 
circle. The Peri grew indignant afresh 
as she remembered. Of course, she had 
had to quarrel with him to make any pre- 
tense at preserving her self-respect; and 
they had finally separated in mutual wrath 
and righteous indignation, assuring each 
other that everything was at an end be- 
tween them. 

Yet the Peri was now going where it was, 
to say the least, possible that they might 
meet Piscator! If such a chance occurred 
to her mind, I can only. suppose her sense 
of injury and outrage was still so strong 
that she felt the necessity of being dis- 
agreeable to him again. And since one 
can’t be disagreeable to a man a thousand 
miles away, and the General had set his 
heart on Newfoundland 

Anyhow, the Peri went off, smiling, to 
the dressmaker’s. 
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Two weeks later, after a nightmare, 
three days and nights of depressing sleep- 
ing-cars (so-called), and an_ infinitely 
worse boarding-house, to which they had 
been driven by a pelting rainstorm, they 
found themselves—their party augmented 
by Pat, the leather-faced guide, and Arthur 
the cook, a shy youth who had at once 
become the Peri’s abject slave. 

Started at last, the General and the Peri 
ensconced on top of a huge pile of lug- 
gage in a home-made, two-wheeled cart 
drawn by Sylvest’s “‘hox.” 

Half way to camp the cart upset as the 
‘*hox”? slid off a steep bank into eighteen 
inches of water, and the Peri was picked up 
drenched to the waist. 

Arthur made a rousing fire, and the Peri 
sat on a log before the huge blaze, alter- 
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The Peri tried to think she was enjoying it. 
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nately scorched and shivering. She looked 
about at her wardrobe, hanging around to 
dry, emptied a mass of nasty, sticky trifles 
from the inner flap of her hand-bag, 
which had taken just enough water into 
its innermost recesses to amalgamate 
things meant to use separately, and tried 
to think she was enjoying it. If the truth 
must be told, she was beginning, as she 
reviewed recent events, to feel indignant 
—not at her father, but at Piscator! 

If this was bad, however, the night was 
unspeakable, and by breakfast she had 
fully made up her mind to return down the 
river at once. But presently the sun ap- 
peared over the mysterious gray moun- 
tains to the east, a clean, fresh breeze 
whisked away the mists and the black flies, 
and the fascination of the heart of wild 
Nature came upon her; so that for hours 
after the men had left for the next pool, 

she was content to lie on 
the sand and watch the 
clouds galloping along 
the straight line of the 
ridge, with the wind in 
hot pursuit, while the 
‘A spruces swayed and 
tee whispered, and the eager 
river leaped the little 
rapids to the broad, con- 
templative pool below. 

“Arthur,” called the 
Peri. 

He came running. 
“Yes, Miss.” 

“T think I'll go fishing. 
Can you come?” 

“Oh, yes indeed, 
Miss.” And in ten min- 
utes the Peri was casting 
out with a double-hand- 
ed rod over the eddies 
where the swift water 
from the hillside first 
realized the depths be- 
neath it. 

After a most tedious 
wait something hap- 
pened as the cast reached 
the swirl and boil of the 
current—the Peri never 
knew just what, but she 
bie instinctively gave a jerk: 
and in an instant Arthur, 
with tears in his eyes, 
was bewailing the loss of 
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“a big fellow,” and coaching her as to 
the future. 

So the next time, by a stern effort of will, 
she did nothing save hold her rod stiff. 
There was a heart-stopping commotion. 
A huge, shining fish leaped into the air, 
with no special excitement, but rather as 
if performing some solemn ceremonial. 

The Peri’s trembling hand got hold of 
the reel; there was a dash and she let it go 
again, while the line swished through the 
calm water: in an instant the salmon was 
up again, wild and in true fighting mood 
this time; and they had it out, up and down, 
back and forth, till the Peri’s arms ached 
and her excitement reached fever heat. 

Next he sulked in the deep water while 
the Peri, under instructions, lifted and 
“pumped” him, and Arthur threw in 
stones—all to no avail. 

At last, when even the Peri’s determina- 
tion was beginning to wane under this 
anti-climax on top of the fatigue, the fish 
suddenly revived, made a couple of darts 
not twenty feet from the shore, and then, 
inspired by some demoniacal instinct, 
started with a loop and a twist straight for 
the angler. There was an ominous crack. 
The tip of the rod dropped limply. But 
the salmon, exhausted by this final effort, 
floated for an instant on the surface, not 
realizing that one more struggle meant 
freedom. 

Arthur cast an agonized look upon the 
Peri. Her face of woe was too much for 
the tender-hearted youth. Gaff in hand, 
he sprang bodily into the pool, reached the 
fish in three strokes—and before the 
salmon knew what was happening, he had 
gaffed it and hauled it ashore, himself 
sputtering, full of water and triumph. 

The Peri’s cry of delight as he swung 
the beautiful gleaming creature well up 
on the shore fully repaid him. 

As they stood there, he in a pool of his 
own dripping, but only conscious of the 
Peri’s shining eyes and flushed cheeks 
and disarranged hair, a man came around 
a clump of bushes at the turn of the river 
and halted in amazement at the sight. 
Both were too absorbed—the Peri in the 
fish, Arthur in her—to notice him. Pipe 
in hand, he watched them walk gaily 
off. 

‘“Now, where in the deuce did She come 
from?” inquired the Honorable Tommy 
Jeune of a wind-battered birch tree. 


lit 


THE Honorable Thomas had good rea- 
son for surprise at this apparition, since 
he had fished that pool undisturbed twice 
a week for the preceding month. His own 
camp was three miles upstream, and he 
spent a large portion of the year there 
and at a lake in the interior on the route 
of the caribou herds. He had not been 
home for five years: indeed, his family 
had not only urged him to stay away in- 
definitely, but had actually made his 
allowance conditional upon a residence 
in this secluded region—which suited the 
Honorable Thomas well enough, though 
it was deucedly lonely at times, and the 
difficulties of getting decent things to 
smoke and drink made a man almost 
ready to go without. His natural hos- 
pitality was heightened by the fact that a 
visitor from the outside world was an 
event; there were few anglers who passed 
the forks, and did not spend at least one 
night in his luxurious quarters. 

Piscator had come upon him in the 
water one day two weeks before. Though 
he could not resist a friendly feeling for 
any man who knew the river and the fish 
so intimately, he had at first declined to 
accept the Honorable’s hearty invitation, 
being in a mood of dejection and self- 
reproach when solitude and the day’s 
sport are the only excuses for living. 

“Better come,” urged the other. ‘“‘I’ve 
got no end of a good chap there now: 
Grafton his name is—you may have met 
him in New York--and we can have a 
game of cards at night.” 

Now Grafton was the last man in the 
whole world that Piscator cared to see, for 
he had been the active, if unconscious, 
cause of all the trouble. 

To be urged, theretore, to meet Grafton, 
now that he had quarreled with the Peri 
on that gentleman’s account, and had 
come away fifteen hundred miles to get 
over it quietly, appealed to the sense of 
humor which is too deep and fundamental 
to be obscured by any mere personal con- 
siderations. He had reversed his decision 
so promptly that for a moment worldly- 
wise Thomas wondered if he had not 
stumbled upon a professional gambler; 
and this incongruous party had stuck to- 
gether ever since, Piscator studying Grafton 
and becoming more and more convinced as 
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he watched that worthy’s prowess among 
the scotch and sodas that his difficulty 
with the Peri had been the creation of his 
own imagination. 

The Honorable Thomas surprised his 
friends that evening by refusing to play 
cards. Instead he hauled outa huge port- 
manteau, and proceeded to draw there- 
from raiment having not the remotest con- 
nection with woods or streams. 

The others eyed him in furtive silence. 
At last Grafton could contain himself no 
longer. 

‘Goin’ to Lady Mary’s féte champétre, 
Tommy?” he inquired. 

Thomas grinned contentedly. ‘You 
blind duffers don’t deserve it,’’ he re- 
marked; ‘‘but I’d hate to take any more 
advantage of you than I’ve got anyway 
by natural gifts and acquired habits. I’m 
goin’ to give a reception.” 


Grafton took up a soda siphon. ‘‘ You 
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always were an exasperat- 
ing toad, even at school, 
Tommy. Nowif you really 
do know anything, let’s have 
it quick, or I’ll squirt the 
whole thing over that sunset 
tie.” 

“Tf you do, you’ll never 
meet the rippingest girl you 
ever saw.” 

Grafton grunted incredu- 
lously. ‘Girl! What girl?” 

“T can’t present you till 
after four P.M. to-morrow, 

: as I don’t know her name 
yet. But that don’t matter: 
she can have mine for less 
than the asking.” He rolled 
his eyes sentimentally. 

Grafton threw a cushion 
athim. ‘Tommy, I believe 
you’re drunk, before eight 
o’clock.” 

“She had yellow hair,” 
observed the Honorable in- 
tensely, “‘and a white can- 
vas hat on top of it.” 

Piscator started. 

“There isn’t a strand of 
yellow hair within a day’s 
journey,” said Grafton. 

“Not of you, my son. But 
I—well, I shall pay a call 
downstream to-morrow af- 
ternoon. Yellow hair, and 

a white hat —I always did have an eye 

for color—and a red jacket thing. I’m 

sorry for you two.” 

Piscator arose with a prodigious yawn. 
“You make me sleepy,” said he, walking 
out of the lodge. 

“Better come back,” yelled the Honor- 
able after him. ‘‘You’ll miss the chance 
of your life.” Somewhat disappointed 
at Piscator’s indifference, and fearing 
lest he lose Grafton, too, he began to 
divulge what he had seen and certain 
scraps of knowledge concerning the 
strangers which he had elicited from the 
gaffer. As he went on, Grafton saw a 
great light. Jove, it really must be they: 
what luck that Piscator hadn’t waited! 
Tommy was going in the afternoon, eh? 
Well, he’d make a trip downstream him- 
self, say about eleven or twelve. 

Meanwhile, Piscator’s boredom had 
suddenly slipped from him as he reached 
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Piscator had his hands full in swift places. 


the moonlight outside. He fairly ran 
across to the men’s shack, where two 
minutes’ talk with old Dan confirmed 
his intuition. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, he tied 
up a small bundle of things, took his rod 
in hand and set off down the river, wading 
most of the way, as it was impossible to 
keep the trail along the bank. 


IV 


THE General and the Peri sat before 
the big fire, which threw wavering tongues 
of light into the shadows of the surround- 
ing trees. Arthur and Pat were busy in 
their tent. Both had expressed privately 
at supper their sense of the monotony of 
salmon as a steady diet, and the general 
inadequacy of camp cookery to do justice 
to a camp appetite. For several minutes 
there had been silence. 

“My dear,” said the General, “I’m 
not sure but this is too primitive for you.” 

The Peri cast a quick sidelong glance 
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at his face, on which the firelight shone 
brightly. ‘Well, I wouldn’t like to do 
without a bureau and a bath indefinitely,” 
said she. 

“No, of course not. No girl brought up 
as you’ve been can or ought to take more 
than a dip into the barbarism which a 
man enjoys so. It was good of you to 
come way up here, because I wanted it, 
and now that I’ve had two such days at 
the salmon, I don’t propose to make you 
miserable any longer.” 

His daughter made inarticulate demur. 
“We'll fish it down to-morrow and go 
on out,” said he magnan- 
imously. ‘‘Then after a 
few days at the Stream it’ll 
be your turn.” 

The Peri looked thought- 
ful. ‘I couldn’t bear to 
break up your fun so 
soon,” said she. 

But the General was de- 
terminedly self-sacrificing. 
“Ves,” he declared, ‘‘I’ve 
definitely decided it. Ican 
see you need to go.” A 
N vague qualm impelled him 
\ to add, jokingly: ‘‘To tell 

the truth, I think if I stayed 

here a month or two, I 
might get a touch of rheumatism; and 
there’ll be a certain compensation in sit- 
ting down to a decent dinner with this 
appetite. I actually dreamed last night 
of that chicken fricassee with mushrooms 
they used to serve at Radin’s—chicken 
supreme they called it.” 

The Peri smiled to hide her perplexity. 
Again she began to grow indignant with 
Piscator: he was making it pretty hard; 
and if she did go back without meeting 
him—any subsequent worrying would not 
be on her part. 

“Good evening,” said a voice behind 
them. 

“God bless my soul,” exclaimed the 
General, as Piscator walked into the circle 
of light. ‘‘You are the most unexpected 
person.” 

The Peri for once was dumb— with 
amazement, doubtless. 

“Tt looks real,” said she to her father, 
surveying the dripping figure steaming 
before the blaze. ‘‘But it’s merely a hal- 
lucination or a spook: you’ll see it dema- 
terialize in a second. He told me with 
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his own lips that he was going to the 
Miramichi.” 

*“You’ve forgotten,” declared Piscator. 
“‘T changed my plans twice after I thought 
of that trip.” 

“But nothing except a loup-garou or a 
doppelgdnger would be wandering around 
these woods at night.” 

“The fact is,” said Piscator gravely, ‘I 
thought I’d come early and avoid the 
rush.” 


Vv 


PiscATOR rendered such yeoman’s ser- 
vice in the packing next morning that be- 
fore noon everything was stowed away 
in the boats ready for the trip down- 
stream. a 

They had some din- 
ner and embarked, 
the General going ahead 
on foot with Pat to fish 
the lower pools. This 
made it necessary for Ar- 
thur to take charge of the 
more heavily loaded boat, 
while Piscator took the 
Peri into the other, and 
had his hands full in the 
swift current. 

Grafton appeared on 
the bank around the bend 
just as they shoved off 
into deep water. 

‘Hello, hello,” he called 
stupidly. 

The Peri waved a hand. 
“Hello,” she cried. ‘‘Too 
bad —can’t stop — good- 
bye.” 

“That,” observed Pis- 
cator gravely, “resembles 
both ends of a telephone 
conversation.” 

They laughed gaily. 
Grafton stood still in his 
tracks, his jaw drooping. 
At last he recovered him- 
self: he remembered the 
Honorable’s clothes; and 
lay down in hiding to 
witness this historic scene. 

The travelers swept 
easily down the river to 
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the railroad. The train was due at six P.M. 
It finally arrived at six the next morning, 
and the intervening fwelve hours was filled 
with ‘punkies,” which descended upon 
them in clouds and tortured them as only 
these tiny demons can. So they got 
aboard thankfully, and sped down to the 
coast. Just after the boat had left the 
dock the General came upon them at the 
steamer’s stern. 

“Well,” said he, looking back at the 
low shore, “‘we weren’t in the island very 
long—but I declare, in spite of the trip 
and the food and these unmentionable 
punkies, it was worth while, wasn’t it ?” 

And the old gentleman pondered at 
intervals for an hour over the emphasis 
with which both assented. 
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CATCHING SWORDFISH WITH ROD AND 
REEL 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER 


of Southern California the angler may 

see a long, slender fish dash out of the 
blue water at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Instead of turning gracefully, as does the 
tuna, it falls heavily, with a loud and reso- 
nant crash. Perhaps this is repeated sev- 
eral times, in which case the observer ob- 
tains a fair though fleeting view of the 
swordsman of the sea, the living rapier, 
whose carte, tierce and lunge are more than 
effective among a host of its associates. 

There are several species of these fishes 
found in Californian waters, from the com- 
mon xiphias to the spearfish, trim, war- 
like and menacing. Ordinarily, their 
movements are slow; swimming along the 
surface, allowing a boat or yacht to ap- 
proach them; but when roused by the 
presence of an enemy, or by that of prey, 
the fish becomes a veritable type of activity. 
Schools of young mackerel or barracuda 
are its special prey, and dashing into them 
with the speed of a cannon ball it slashes 
to the right and left, myriads of silvery 
pieces falling in a shower to tell the story 
of its prowess. These it does not always 
stop to pick up, but, seized with an insa- 
tiate lust for blood, continues charging the 
school again and again, until the water is 
filled with the dead and dying. 

The number of swordfishes observed in 
this locality, and especially the appearance 
of a large school of adults in the San 
Clemente channel last season, aroused the 
question of their possible capture. One 
fisherraan procured a New England sword- 
fish outfit, and proposed going into the 
sport with the regulation “lily iron”; but 
before an opportunity offered, the report 
came from a boatman that one of his pat- 
rons had hooked a swordfish, and for a few 
moments had played it with a tuna rod 
and line—a statement which aroused no 
little interest among those anglers who are 
essentially seekers after the big game of 
the sea with rod and reel. This unheard- 
of occurrence, in American waters at 
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least, of hooking a swordfish took place 


near the great Sphinx Rock, which con- 
stitutes the end of Santa Catalina Island 
to the southwest. An angler was fishing 
for yellowtail—a fish which runs up to 
forty pounds or more, and was using a rod 
weighing about fourteen ounces with a 
twenty-one thread cuttyhunk line. He 
was trolling near shore, not one hundred 
feet from the edge of the kelp bed, when 
an unusual strike came; not the ordinary 
tug and downward rush of the yellowtail, 
but a fierce jerk, which sent the music of 
the reel humming through the air, fol- 
lowed by a marvelously quick rush almost 
around the boat. It was something totally 
new in the angler’s experience, and he 
instinctively rose to his feet to see the 
game, when a sharp, long-pointed object 
became visible—the weapon of the sword- 
fish. Apparently it was coming toward 
the boat, so the angler hesitated and was 
in favor of breaking the line, but the boat- 
man, possibly seeing new laurels in the 
venture, urged him to play the fish, which 
now turned and bored away with a speed 
that made the reel sing and the line whistle 
and hiss through the water. 

“You have him, sir!’ whispered the 
boatman. 

“He has me,” was the retort of the an- 
gler, who was pressing down on the thumb 
brake as hard as his conscience would per- 
mit; and this was the truth. Large tunas 
had been turned within six hundred feet 
with the same tackle; but the swordfish, 
so far as could be learned, was not swerved 
a foot from its course. It charged directly 
away from the boat at a marvelous speed, 
and in less time than it requires to think 
it, the line became exhausted, snapped, 
and the first swordfish hooked in these 
waters was away. 

This was the simple episode which 
aroused interest in the possibilities of this 
sport. It is evidently a question of line, 
and it is the opinion of some anglers that 
with a full thousand feet the big fish might 
be rounded up; and if once turned, the 
man at the reel could control the situation. 
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That there would be an element of danger 
in this fishing goes without saying, and is 
well illustrated by the experience of an ac- 
quaintance in the Indian Ocean. Being 
an expert angler, he always carried rods 
and reels with him on his travels. Upon 
reaching one of the islands of those waters 
he found the commonest fish to be the 
huge-finned creature known as the sailor- 
fish, from its enormous dorsal fin, which, 
richly colored and raised high above the 
surface, resembles the sail of some Vene- 
tian craft upon whose canvas is em- 
blazoned the arms of the owner. He 
found that it was the custom to bait these 
fish by throwing out chum, in this way en- 
ticing them around the boat within reach 
of spear or harpoon; as the fish eagerly 
took the offerings, he assumed that they 
could be hooked and determined to try it. 

Upon announcing to the native fisher- 
men what he purposed doing, he was met 
with incredible tales regarding the ferocity 
of the sailorfish. One man had had a 
brother killed. Another had his pirogue 
sunk by a monster fish, twenty feet in 
length, and still another related that an 
enraged fish had charged his vessel, plung- 
ing through the sail and nearly killing 
some of the crew. Incredible as it may 
seem, this but added fuel to the flame of 
the angler’s ambition, and he lost no time 
in his preparation for the sport. He 
learned that the swordfishes frequented 
a bank several miles off shore, and, having 
secured a somewhat clumsy boat and four 
men to row, he accompanied several pi- 
rogues one day to the ground, where he 
baited his hook with a fish resembling the 
mullet, and had his boat rowed slowly 
along. He had a reel of English make, 
which held nearly twelve hundred feet of 
twenty-four thread braided line, and a 
heavy rod of about the class used for the 
tarpon, with which he had taken large 
sharks up to three or four hundred pounds. 

It was not long before one of the men 
called his attention to an object in the 
water two or three hundred yards away; 
it appeared to be the sail of a miniature 
craft vividly colored, moving leisurely, but 
proved to be the dorsal fin of the famous 
sailorfish. Presently others were seen, 
and at one time four or five were cruising 
about; their splendid fins glistening in the 
sun in tints of red, purple and black. At 
the angler’s order the boat was directed 
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across the course of the fish, and was so 
accurately calculated that the bait was 
dragged directly before the leading fish, 
which swerved slightly to one side, and 
with a quick movement seized it. The 
sportsman waited a moment, paying out 
ten or fifteen feet of line, reckoning on the 
hard jaw of the fish, and then hooked it. 
He was familiar with the leap high into the 
air of the silver king, but in response to his 
movement there rose from the sea a flutter- 
ing sail-like fin, scintillating with color, 
and the body of a slender fish with long 
dangling finlets, with a sword of such size 
that the men dropped their oars in terror. 
According to the angler, the fish appeared 
to be eighteen feet in length. Clearing the 
water, it fell back with a mighty crash, 
and the singing of the reel and the jerking 
motion of the rod told of the rush of the 
fish. It was irresistible, and the brake had 
to be used with great caution to prevent 
burning the line. 

An element of the excitement was the 
disappearance of the other fishes, which 
the frightened boatmen said would attack 
the boat. They entreated him to cut the 
line; but he held the rod stiff and vainly 
attempted to stop the rush. Three hun- 
dred—five—eight hundred feet had gone, 
and it was evident that the end was com- 
ing, when suddenly the line slackened; the 
next moment three or four quivering fins 
were seen rushing along the surface. 

“We are lost, master!” cried the terri- 
fied boatmen. “They see the boat.” 

The fish were coming at a marvelous 
speed, their fins throwing the water high 
in air; but the angler reeled furiously, 
took in all the slack of the overrun he could 
and bade the men keep the stern of the 
boat to the fish, thus offering the least re- 
sistance. The men crowded into the bow, 
ready to leap overboard, vociferously hail- 
ing a neighboring pirogue, while the angler 
sat reeling as he had never reeled before, 
not knowing whether he was to be spitted. 
On came the fish, presenting a splendid 
spectacle of color, with their sails three 
feet out of water; but when within a short 
distance from the boat, they swerved and 
plunged down deep into the ocean. The 
men now seized the oars, and in obedience 
to orders, pulled in the direction of the fish, 
hoping to gain; but the line came taut, 
and the reel again whistled and screamed. 

“Pull! row!” cried the angler, straining 
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to keep the rod in position, which the fish 
jerked downward. 

The men bent to their oars. “Pull; 
pull!” reiterated the excited fisherman, as 
a terrific jerk landed the tip of his rod a 
foot under water. The natives pulled for 
their lives, forcing the clumsy craft through 
the water at a tremendous pace. The de- 
lighted angler soon saw that he was, at 
least, not losing line, and by careful man- 
ipulation he gained eight or ten feet. The 
boat was now under full headway, and as 
more strain could be put on the line, he 
gradually stopped the rowing, and finally 
had the fish towing the boat by the mere 
thread—the seeming enigma in tuna fish- 
ing. For half an hour the fish plunged 
along, occasionally swimming to one side, 
but always followed by the boat, which 
one man was now steering. All the time 
the angler was gaining; very slowly, it is 
true, but foot by foot. The men were still 
afraid of the fish, and one and all insisted 
that when the school found out that the 
boat was the cause of the trouble, they 
would charge and endeavor to release 
their comrade; but it was the unexpected 
which happened. The fish was slowly 
reeled in, and when within sight of the 
boat, made a splendid rush beneath it, the 
men leaping to their feet in their fright. 
The angler, however, had the game in 
hand, and not wishing to take the chance 
of a gaff, told them to stand by with the 
harpoon. As he brought the great fish 
around again, a wonderful sight with its 
gaudy fins, enormous black eyes and men- 
acing sword, the head boatman hurled the 
heavy spear into it. The sailorfish fairly 
doubled up under the shock, deluging with 
water the fishermen, its sword coming out 
and striking the boat. A moment more 
and it might have escaped; but one of the 
men seized it by the sword, while another 
threw a rope around it, and the big game 
was theirs; in all probability, the first 
large swordfish ever taken with a rod and 
reel—at least, to the knowledge of the 
writer. Including the sword, the fish was 
sixteen feet in length, its splendid dorsal 
fin three anda half feet high. It was Histio- 
phorus gladius, specimens of which have 
been seen in these waters ranging up to 
twenty-five feet in length, and weighing 
fifteen hundred pounds. Such a fish is a 
menace to ships, as well as to those who go 
down to sea in them. 
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That such sport would become popular 
if cultivated in southern Californian waters 
is doubtful, as there is an element of dan- 
ger in it to be considered—that of being 
rammed by the fish; and as many of the 
tuna boats now have from two to four 
horse-power engines, they would un- 
doubtedly go to the bottom if injured by 
a revengeful swordfish. 

That swordfishes are a menace to life 
has been demonstrated on many occasions. 
A fisherman on the coast of Maine was 
astonished to see the sword of a swordfish 
crash up through his dory. A similar at- 
tack occurred on the Long Island coast, 
the sword, according to Professor G. 
Brown Goode, barely missing the man, 
who, with great presence of mind, seized 
the sword, broke it off, and plugged the 
hole with his coat. The extracrdinary 
force of these blows can hardly be realized 
or credited. Sir Joseph Banks cites an 
instance where the entire sword was driven 
through the hull of a ship; competent 
judges testified that it would require ten 
blows of a hammer weighing thirty pounds 
to produce a like result. The British ship 
Dreadnaught was injured so badly by a 
swordfish, that she was obliged to make 
port and go on the ways. The smack 
Wyoming from Gloucester, was similarly 
injured, and the crew had great difficulty 
in keeping her afloat. The smack Morn- 
ing Star, of Mystic, had a remarkable ex- 
perience with a large swordfish off Hat- 
teras. She was struck so violently that 
she began to leak badly, and had to make 
Charleston. The sword had pierced the 
planking, timber and ceiling. The plank- 
ing was two inches thick, the timber five, 
the ceiling was one and a half inches of 
white oak. Even more remarkable was 
the force expended upon the whaler For- 
tune, of Plymouth, by one of these fishes. 
The weapon had been driven through the 
copper sheathing, an inch board of under 
sheathing, a three-inch plank of hard wood, 
then through twelve inches of solid white 
oak timber, and then through two and a 
half inches of oak ceiling, finally penetrat- 
ing an oil cask. Such a weapon can only 
be compared to a projectile, and doubtless 
many vessels or boats have been destroyed 
in this manner; sunk, as was the United 
States Fish Commission sloop Red Hot, 
by being pierced by this swordsman of the 


sea. 



































Too Poor Hardly a day passes, that I do 
for Heaven not see in some one of the papers 
Too Pale on my exchange list, a letter to 
for Hell the editor asking why “church 
attendance is steadily decreasing’; and 
every now and again a dominie of more or 
less distinction discusses the question 
through the press, and, in a truly clerical 
way, settles it to the entire satisfaction of 
himself and of his vestry. To my mind 
the real answer to this oft repeated query 
is to be found in the hypocritical, narrow 
attitude of the church and its parishioners 
on Sunday recreation. We marvel at the 
bigotry of the day which forbade aman 
to kiss his wife on Sunday; yet in this 
twentieth century of enlightenment we 
close public museums and libraries and 
other places of an educational and ele- 
vating influence on Sunday, the only day 
when they can be enjoyed by three-quar- 
ters of the people, to whom they mean 
most. Of equal bigotry and hypocrisy 
is the attitude against Sunday recreation; 
and New York City presents an illuminat- 
ing example of it. Athletic games on 
club grounds for the few are permitted— 
but baseball in which the many may 
engage, is prohibited; you may hire a boat 
and row on the lake in Central Park— 
but the lawn tennis courts of the Park, 
free to the public, are closed on Sunday. 
Is the piety of the City Fathers for revenue 
only? Golf is permitted everywhere, and 
played on Sunday—why should baseball 
not enjoy the same privilege? No one 
offers to close the Sunday night vaudeville 
shows. People everywhere ride and drive 
on Sunday without criticism; is Sunday 
observance to be regulated by the pocket- 
book? I once knew a good man who 
would not ride a bicycle on Sunday, but 
did ride a horse. I knowa worthy church 
warden who will not play golf with me on 
Sunday—a man of education and ability 
in his chosen profession, but who does 
ride his bicycle! 


” 


*« The creature we call a gentleman lies deep in the hearts of thousands that are born without a 
chance to master the outward graces of the type. 


Three-quarters of the people have no 
other day save Sunday for recreation; is 
their already heavy burden to be further 
weighted by a Sunday shorn of the health- 
ful amusement within their reach and 
means? Who is the judge that declares 
golf a righteous and baseball an unright- 
eous game for Sunday; that closes the free 
libraries and museums, and leaves open the 
theaters; that lauds you for riding a horse, 
and damns me for riding my bicycle? 

Those who oppose wholesome recrea- 
tion on Sunday, oppose the healthful 
uplift which our people must have in this 
work-a-day world, or wither—physically 
—morally. 


Uptothe In so far as they concern the 
National uplifting of the steeplechase 


Steeplechase game, we are rapidly losing 
Association Confidence in the public and 
private utterances of the National Steeple- 
chase Association and the Coney Island 
and other jockey clubs that schedule 
steeplechase events. There are sincere 
sportsmen in all these organizations who 
surely work indefatigably for the better- 
ment of the game—but the scarcely 
apparent impression they make serves 
chiefly to emphasize the brutal fact, that 
in steeplechasing, as in flat racing, it is 
the gallery and the gate that influence the 
stewards. Seemingly, the racing man, as 
a rule, is a sportsman so long as it costs 
little; for the most part, like the veriest 
piker, he is out for the money. 
Considering the high type of men that 
predominates in the Steeplechase Associa- 
tion, the condition of that game is nothing 
short of disgraceful. No sufficient excuse 
can be offered for the maimed horses and 
killed riders and the average low perfor- 
mances that have characterized this 
season. It is entirely within the power 
of the Association to clear the situation 
if they dare face the grafters, and keep 
entries strictly to trained steeplechasers and 
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competent jockeys. Unschooled horses, 
entered by owners out only for the “‘stuff,”’ 
and ridden by incompetent jockeys over 
inferior courses, are responsible for the 
broken legged horses, the killed riders, 
and the scandal which attaches to steeple- 
chasing in America. 

The Association has done something in 
fighting the fraud which formerly fiour- 
ished unchecked; here is fraud equally 
corrupting which it can and must stop or 
lose public respect. Messrs. Hooper, 
Hitchcock, Widener, Clark, et al. should 
profit by the lesson England’s decadent’s 
steeplechasing game teaches and take a 
leaf out of France’s book, where the game 
flourishes. 


Made in Germany The yacht racing season 
Brand of Yacht js furnishing some unique 
ne examples of rule making 
—and breaking. Of first consequence, 
because of its international significance, 
are the new rules made in Germany that a 
yacht on the starboard tack does not have 
the right of way, as it does in other waters 
the world over, unless it flies the Emperor’s 
flag; that the Kaiser’s yacht always has 
the right of way irrespective of the plain 
racing rights of others; that the course 
may be changed at will by the Kaiser after 
the race has been started, if His Yachting 
Majesty cares thus to better the position 
of his boat. In a race off Kielfiorde, the 
Kaiser’s boat Meteor, having been beaten 
to windward by the American schooner 
Ingomar, attempted, while on the port 
tack, to cross the bows of Ingomar which 
was on the starboard tack. It was Com- 
modore Plant’s clear right to run down 
Meteor which had the Kaiser aboard and 
held her course, but he bore away, flying 
a protest flag; and the Kaiser withdrew 
his boat from the race. ‘ 

Off Cuxhaven while a race was in prog- 
ress the course was changed without the 
American skipper’s knowledge, so that 
Ingomar, originally in the lead, sailed 
about two miles farther than Meteor, and 
lost. It is eloquent of Jngomar’s qual- 
ity that out of eight races in German 
waters, she won five. At Cowes, where 
made in Germany racing rules do not 
apply, Ingomar won the Town and the 
Squadron prizes, defeating Meteor and 
ethers. Altogether the American schoon- 


er’s career abroad is gratifying. 
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Of the made in Germany brand of 
rules governing yacht racing, we have two 
examples at home eminently worthy to 
take place among the most arbitrary efforts 
of the Vaterland. There was, for instance, 
the Columbia Yacht Club’s refusal to admit 
the owner’s representative while his motor 
boat was measured—a measurement that 
continues mysterious to this day; andmore 
recently was the Brooklyn Yacht Club’s 
early vacillation and final violation of the 
plainly worded conditions governing the 
ocean race for the Lipton Cup. These 
conditions read: 

“Boat to enter must be a bona fide cruis- 
ing vessel, having full deck, water-tight 
cockpit, and of substantial construction and 
rig. Yachts built to any special racing 
class, or that are used solely for racing, or 
yachts having bulb keel or metal fin which 
is not an integral portion of the hull are 
barred. 

“Crew limited to five, all amateurs. One 
professional may be carried as steward or 
cook, but must do no work on deck, nor 
wis in any manner in navigating the ves- 
sel. 

Yet against the well sustained protest 
of the owner of Ray IJ, the first bona fide 
cruising yacht to finish, the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn, like the Regatta 
Committee of the Columbia Club, de- 
cided, in secret session, to do as they chose, 
regardless of the plain rules before them, 
and with no thought of even the common 
courtesy due the owner, who considered 
himself injured by their decision. It 
would be as well if experienced officials, 
drawn from the rocking chair fleets of the 
smaller yacht clubs, would take a course 
of instruction before entering upon their 
official labors. 


A Chance The Dohertys will defend the 
for America doubles and singles lawn 
in Newport tennis championship _ titles 
Lawn Tennis 


which last year they won at 
Newport, and it looks as if America will 
have a look in for the doubles, and make a 
better showing in the singles. The out- 
look in the doubles is cheerful enough, in 
fact, to warrant the feeling that we shall 
regain the title, for Holcomb Ward and 
Beals Wright are making, I believe, the 
strongest doubles team that has ever repre- 
sented this country. At this writing they 
have beaten the Wrenns twice (9-7, 11-9, 
12-10 and 8-6, 4-6, 2-6, 6-4, 6-0), Hackett 
and Alexander (6-4, 6-3, 6-1)—for the 
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Eastern championship—Collins and Little, 
the Western champions (6-4, 6-4, 6-2), 
and will no doubt beat the same pair again 
when they meet at Newport in the National 
Championship. These are the leading 
doubles teams of 1904, and all seem better 
fitted and certainly are showing better 
form than the combinations of 1903. 
Ward and Wright each had last year an 
erratic partner and their coming together 
was a happy thought. In singles, W. A. 
Larned who was champion in 1go2, but 
overwhelmed by H. L. Doherty last year, 
is still our leading player, and Ward, 
Wright, Collins and Clothier, follow him 
in about that relative order of excellence, 
I should say, for although Ward, Wright 
and Clothier has won a match each from 
Larned, his showing against Ward, whom 
he beat in four sets, seems to indicate his 
real strength and ranking. Clothier who 
last year put out of the Newport tourna- 
ment both Ward and Wright, appears to 
be devoting himself to doubles, and though 
he is a dependable player, it is not likely 
he could this year repeat the performance, 
because of the improved form of the erst- 
while vanquished. 

Larned indeed is playing much steadier 
this year without losing. any of his ac- 
curacy in side line placing or his brilliancy 
at the net. If he can maintain at New- 
port the steadiness he showed against 
Ward at Boston the other day, then there 
is hope of regaining also the singles title 
from the Englishmen; and at all events 
it is comforting to feel that our first player 
is becoming more dependable, and that 
steadiness is a characteristic of the game 
of the several players ranking next to him. 

Whitman, one time champion, is en- 
tirely out of it—unfortunately; he played 
in one or two tournaments, but defeats by 
Larned, Ward and Wright appeared to 
take the heart of him and he retired. 
That is the misfortune of American lawn 
tennis; if a player cannot hold the position 
he won in his college days, he immedi- 
ately gathers up his doll rags and goes 
home. It is not a sportsmanly spirit, and 
it contains the explanation for the higher 
general average of the English over the 
American game. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
note the commendable example of Messrs. 
Richard D. Stevens, Clarence Hobart and 
R. P. Huntington, who have continued 
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playing for the love of the game and the 
contest, undismayed by the rise of younger 
champions. This year, O. S. Campbell 
has also played a little in doubles. The 
American game would be very much im- 
proved if more of its ‘‘veterans,’’ still 
comparatively young in years, would 
follow the lead of Englishmen and keep 
up their tournament play. 

By coming over to defend their champ- 
ionship titles, the Messrs. Dohertys have 
shown the sportsmanly spirit; and that is 
more than can be said of our attitude 
toward the Davis Challenge Bowl, which 
was carried to England last year by these 
Englishmen, and for which no American 
challenge was forthcoming in 1904. In 
England, the Dohertys easily retained 
the doubles championship, quite out- 
classing Riseley and Smith (6-1, 6-2, 6-4), 
who had beaten Gore and Candia; and 
H. L. Doherty defended the singles title 
against Riseley in straight sets (6-1, 7-5, 
8-6). 


INTER-UNIVERSITY rowing has_ been 
finally started on the Pacific Coast; and 
while something is lacking in form, 
nothing is wanting in sportsmanship. 
Washington pulled a barge against Cali- 
fornia’s shell and though defeated showed 
really a better stroke; which will count 
when the two are evenly boated. 


Miss May Sutton the youthful lawn 
tennis expert from California, who won 
all the Eastern honors during her visit to 
the Atlantic Coast, recently added the 
Western Championship at Chicago. Her 
chief stock in trade is unusual endurance 
and strength, which added to fairly good 
form make her invincible among women 
of equal playing skill but less physical 
force. She is fully entitled to the honors of 
1904 she has won. 


It seems to be a problem what to do 
with that exhibitor who thinks his horses 
the only real ones in the ring entitled to 
the blue ribbon, and blackguard judges 
who disagree with him. With the number 
of vulgar, newspaper publicity-seeking 
men increasing in the show ring offenders 
of this kind are becoming frequent— 
and more brazen. It is certainly a mat- 
ter for the serious thought of horse- 
show associations, especially those at 
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havens of summer refinement, such as 
Long Branch and Atlantic City. Where 
sense of fairness, not to say decency is 
wanting in a disappointed exhibitor, a 
fine or in peculiarly offensive cases, dis- 
qualification would be none too severe. 
The exhibitor always has the privilege of 
not showing before judges he considers 
incompetent. 


Louis F. ScHores’ victory at Henley 
amply repaid the faithfulness of those 
clubmates who subscribed to his second 
visit despite the somewhat humiliating 
failure of two years ago. And the defeat 
of F. S. Kelly must have been comforting 
to the visitor, for not only was Kelly the 
holder and two-time winner of the Dia- 
mond Sculls, but it was he who distanced 
the American Titus in 1902, after the latter 
in an earlier heat, had beaten Scholes. 

This is the first time the famous trophy 
has been won by a Canadian and its third 
trip to this side of the Atlantic. Scholes’ 
time, 8.23, is a record for the course—one 
mile and 550 yards—and it is an interest- 
ing fact that the next best times have been 
made by Americans. B. H. Howell of 
Albany, New York, made the previous 
record of 8.29 in 1898, and won again in 
1899; and 8.35 stands to the credit of 
E. H. Ten Eyck, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, who won in 1897. 


Waite the victory of Harvard-Yale over 
Oxford-Cambridge, six events to three, 
in the dual track meet at Queens, July 23, 
was praiseworthy in the extreme, none the 
less it again demonstrated the lamentable 
American weakness in any running be- 
yond the half mile. In the one and two 
mile events the Harvard and Yale entries 
were simply distanced—outclassed—and 
I believe I am right in asserting that in 
these inter-university or inter-club meets 
between England and America, no 
American has yet won a distance run. 
In sprinting, in the quarter, which is in 
fact a sprint, and in the half mile, athletes 
of the two countries have been evenly 
matched as a whole, with any difference 
in the shorter sprints favoring the Ameri- 
can. In games of skill like hurdling and 


the field events, the American athletes 
have excelled, while in the distance runs, 
the English athletes have invariably out- 
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classed us. In the last meeting the 
hammer and one and two mile runs were 
so one-sided as to be uninteresting, but all 
the rest were closely contested. 


too yards, W. A. Schick, Jr., Harvard, 9% seconds ‘ 
Barclay, Cambridge, second by one and a half yards. 
One mile, H. W. Gregson, Cambridge, 4.214 ; Hamil- 
ton, Oxford, second, by thirty yards. Two miles, H. 
M. Godby, Oxford, 9.50; Americans outclassed. Half 
mile, H. E. Holding, Oxford, 1.56} ; Cornwallis, Ox- 
ford, second by two feet; Young, Harvard, third by 
fifteen yards. High jump, G. F. Vietor, Yale, 6 ft. §in.; 
Leader and Doorly, Cambridge, tied at 5 ft. roh in. 440 
yards, J. E. Dives, Harvard, 49% sec.; Barclay, Cam- 
bridge, second by two feet ; Long, Yale, third by four 
feet. Hammer, T. J. Shevlin, Yale, 152 ft.: Glass, Yale, 
second, 132 ft. 34 in.; Spicer, Cambridge, third, 111 ft. 
7.in. Hurdles, E. J. Clapp, Yale, 15% seconds; Bird, 
Harvard, second by a fout; Teall, Cambridge, third 
by four yards. Broad jump, L. P. Sheffield, Yale, 21 
ft. Py te Ayres, Harvard, 21 ft. 93 in.; Smith, Oxford, 
ar ft. 6in. 


Tue golf season appears to have again 
emphasized the need to a winning game, 
of accuracy rather than strength. The 
long driver is a fairly common product of 
America; the certain player on the green 
is rare. Travis has the unusual gift of 
both qualities; but accuracy wins his 
matches, and he is about the only one of 
the older players who is this year keeping 
ahead of the youngsters. 


Ir the National Golf Association in its 
mountainous labors will but bring forth 
a sensible and uniform method of scoring 
team matches, it may help to balance some 
of its recent wabbling on the firing line. 


NEWFOUNDLAND at last is looking after 
its caribou; a new law prohibits killing 
them in the water. 


WuHeEN American fathers take more 
interest in the games of their sons, giving 
the companionship and the counsel which 
mean so much to the developing character 
of the boy, we shall hear less of corrup- 
tion in prep. school athletics. 


FICKLE winds have rather spoiled the 
off shore racing thus far, but the interest 
awakened among yachtsmen is considera- 
ble and most beneficial. 


THE “‘evils of college athletics’? seems 
a favorite theme for the pedagogic pen; 
setting a good example at home would do 
more practical service. Besides, nothing 
is all evil, not even college athletics; why 
not an authoritative word or two of its 
wholesome side? 























TRAINING V. GUIDANCE OF THE SADDLE 


HORSE 


By F. M. WARE 


OR both logical and anatomical reasons 

the rider’s only proper means of com- 
municating directions to his horse; acceler- 
ating or restraining speed; preventing or 
causing movement in any direction, are 
through the agency of his hands and of his 
legs and heels. The voice has little to do 
with the matter; the whip, even in the early 
stages of training, has hardly a place; there- 
after none. Sharp spurs are never required 
for any horse really suitable to make a 
hack; and none but those from which the 
rowels have been removed should ever be 
worn; while to the trained horse, leg pres- 
sure or a’mere tightening of the calf mus- 
cles, is all sufficient. 

Due attention must always be paid to the 
conformation and special physical structure 
of the subject, and its individual limitations 
receive ample consideration; impossibilities 
must not be demanded of the malformed 
or weakly built. An alert carriage with 
arched neck, perpendicular face, and hocks 
well under is most desirable, and such an 
animal is almost surely well-balanced by 
nature, but many good riding horses present 
none of these attractive peculiarities yet 
give good service and a comfortable ride. 
Between the rather peacocky or harnessy 
deportment of the fashionable Kentucky 
type and the low-headed, long-reined Eng- 
lish or Canadian animal there are several 
gradations. The airy carriage of those 
trained in the Kentucky school is as much 
due to their natural conformation as to their 
education, nor can the one type be readily 
transformed into the other. 

A very general failing in the American 
horse is that of being ewe-necked, or having 
that member “upside down” so to speak; 
another is that of hocks placed too far be- 
hind the body; a third is the presence of 
rather upright and not infrequently loaded 
shoulders. At least one of the celebrated 
saddle-bred strains is notorious for being 

“rough in the hocks”—a charitable de- 
scription (where all the other joints of the 
body are smooth) of true spavin. Hocks 
placed far back are almost always weak—for 
saddle work. at all events—and susceptible 
to strains of various kinds. Thus handi- 
capped, a horse will not willingly “bend” 
himself under weight because it hurts him 
to do so; nor can a ewe-neck be made 
graceful; nor are “ mutton shoulders ” other 
than clumsy; nor will a slack loin and light 
back ribs bear comfortably the stress of col- 
lection; nor can a thick jowl and narrow 
jaws yield without pain and wind obstruc- 
tion, etc., etc. Still all these defects and 
many more are to be found embodied in the 
makeup of many animals which comfortably 
carry their not hypercritical riders about 
for years. 





If this is the case, then, perhaps the reader 
may conclude that matters seem fairly satis- 
factory as they are, and that it is best to let 
well enough alone. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that just as the animals 
themselves are graded so may be their edu- 
cation, but that this should proceed along 
reasonable lines, readily intelligible to the 
animal, thus promoting the comfort and best 
interests of all concerned. The most elabo- 
rate treatise would not convince any one 
already satisfied with crude performance, 
nor does the skill of the sailor interest him 
jor at is satisfied to merely drift before the 
wind. 

The saddle horse, properly trained, bal- 
ances himself between two forces—that of 
advance as indicated by the rider’s legs and 
that of restraint as compelled by the rider’s 
hands. Lacking the perfect poise, or equi- 
librium, which the skilful blending of these 
indications impels, he must be always more 
or less awkward and hesitating in his move- 
ments; possessing the delicate balance in 
perfection, he is generally hampered by the 
rider’s lack of ability to aid him in gaining 
or retaining it, and is hopelessly confused by 
his burden’s clumsiness, which telegraphs to 
him wrong signals, with yee gradu- 
ated force. In time, however, the animal 
generally learns to Jug ~gr his passenger 
tranquilly, and to “tack” “bout ship” 
with more or less agility through indica- 
tions which, it is amazing to notice, in fully 
seventy per cent. of the cases, give directions 
exactly opposite to the rider’s intention; 
which, however, the steed has learned to 
translate backward, as it were, having dis- 
covered them to mean the exact opposite 
of what they attempt to indicate. This re- 
markable result is so very frequent that 
one is almost tempted to assert that logic, 
common sense, and anatomical construc- 
tion are all at fault, and that, after all, 
there is nothing of importance in the mat- 
ter since apparently any one of several 
distracting and disconnected signals will 
produce the same result. Thus, a horse 
may canter, right foot first, at either a whip 
tap down the shoulder, a wave of the right 
hand in the air, a kick with the right heel 
(all wrong intimations for this order of 
progress), or a pressure of the left leg, 
graduated to include the armed heel if nec- 
essary (as is logically and anatomically 
correct). In the same way, one pushes a 
“gaited” horse here and pulls him there, 
as though he were equipped with electric 
buttons, to make him display and persevere 
in his conventional “ five gaits,” and marvel- 
ous to relate, not only does he adopt and 
change them instantly at the rider’s will, 
but includes among them two or more 
which are an extraordinary blend of two or 
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more of the others and not paces, which 
should, rationally, have any reason for ex- 
istence. The “gaited” horse, by the way, 
is as thoroughly artificial a creation as the 
extreme high-stepper, and that the paces of 
both are neither natural to nor comfortable 
for them is proved by the fact that no 
one ever saw a horse at liberty employ 
either the single-foot, the fox-trot, the run- 
ning walk, or the high stepping heavy har- 
ness gait for purposes of his own volition. 

Discarding the whip as having no place 
in the outfit of the male equestrian, we shall 
do well to relegate the sharp spur to the 
same haven of desuetude. No horse that 
is fit for saddle work, and has the spirit 
and generous nature required in the hack, 
ever needed such punishment, while not 
over one equestrian in a thousand is safe to 
be trusted with such weapons—and that one 
never wears them. Yet of the neophytes 
riding in the park you shall see nine out of 
ten disfigured with “persuaders” of brutal 
sharpness, while the short habits now so 
fashionable disclose the fact that Milady 
also hath an armed heel, which certain cara- 
coles on the part of her steed proclaim she 
not infrequently uses. 

It seems logical to insist that as the hind- 
quarters of the horse propel his weight, due 
deference must primarily be paid to the 
necessity of guiding them and controlling 
their powers; while investigation proves 
that, either at the rider’s direction or at 
his own volition the animal must, before he 
can canter, for example, deflect his hind- 
quarters to the right or left according to 
which foot he leads with, and that this lead 
is not taken up by a primary movement of 
the forequarter which the hindquarter fol- 
lows, but by the initial advance of the 
proper hind leg which the foreleg of that 
side must escape. In the same way the walk 
is begun by propulsion from the rear, and 
not by advance of the foreleg which the 
hind foot follows; while in backing the 
movement is reversed, the initiative com- 
ing from the forehand. 

This being the case, then, do we not delay 
over the bitting of the animal? devote days 
and hours to the manipulation of the fore- 
hand which, if applied for at least half the 
time to the other extremity of the body 
would not only hasten education but vastly 
simplify results? Instructors procrastinate 
over their pupils’ “hands,” and the rein 
manipulations, when instruction could more 
profitably be devoted to their heels and the 
leg indications. The consequence is that, as 
a nation, we are horsemen of a very crude 
and “pully-hauley” type, and instead of 
not educating our saddle horses enough, 
care must be taken not to advance them 
beyond the kindergarten stage, lest undue 
proficiency render them unsaleable through 
their very aptness. 

So true is it that the hind quarters may 
be made as “supple” as the forehand that 


one can ride a moderately .proficient pupil 
in a square, or almost any figure, solely by 
turning the croup about the forehand at the 
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angles. Every corner properly turned is 
always rounded by a combination of indica- 
tions to the forehand to progress one way 
and the “back hand” the other, while the 
“reverse pirouette” on the fore-feet is as 
easy of acquiring as the pirouette itself, al- 
though the horse-at-liberty employs only 
the latter mode of wheeling. 

To effect control of the croup the horse 
must be accustomed to the blunt spur, the 
heel and the pressure of the leg. No bal- 
ance is otherwise to be obtained and main- 
tained; nor does the fact that the un- 
mounted subject displays perfect poise alter 
the case, for, when mounted, he not only 
carries a burden, but generally a heavy, 
awkward and non-pliant one, which may 
affect him grievously by its shifting avoirdu- 
pois, balance and position. 

Practising (at a stand) making the animal 
take a step to the right (the forehand be- 
ing stationary) and then to the left alter- 
nately at the pressure of the opposite leg 
and heel will do much to educate this part 
of the body, as will the riding in figures-of- 
eight carrying the proper signals to the 
croup at all the bends; after which the 
traverse—passing: sideways along a wall at 
first, and finally in the open—will with a 
few steps of the pirouette—circling about 
the motionless forehand—carry the crea- 
ture much further along the rudiments of 
his profession in life than ninety per cent. 
of his kind ever advance. 

No accomplishment is more necessary 
than that of a sensitive and nimble croup, 
and none so rare. You wish to open a gate 
—ten to one you have to dismount to do so, 
yet your horse should go to it head on; 
bring himself parallel with it at your leg 
pressure that the latch may be reached; ad- 
vance diagonally through it; pirouette 
(half-circle) about its end; and continue 
at the traverse (side step) ‘until you push 
it shut again. You stop to speak to a 
friend in the street; to shake hands you 
probably have to tack and come about 
like a man-of-war instead of quickly side- 
stepping to his waiting hand. You meet 
some one in the bridle path, head on; two 
steps at the traverse or diagonal will clear 
him, yet to do so your horse’s head is pulled 
half-way round to your knee, and your right 
heel is wildly kicking him to get out of the 
way, when a pressure of the left leg would 
have cleared him forthwith. You stand in 
line in the show ring, and the judges ask 
you to separate yourself more widely from 
your neighbor. To do this one generally 
sees the animal ridden out of the line, 
hauled round by pulling at the reins, and 
the line re-entered after much awkward ex- 
ertion, when two side steps would have in- 
stantly brought compliance with the re- 
quest—and this is an accomplishment so 
easily taught that any horse will learn it in 
a week. A horse is capable of motion in 
four directions—forward, backward, side- 
ways and diagonally. The first we let him 
do; the second we generally (not always) 
make him do; the third and fourth we never 
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attempt to teach him, yet such instruction is 
not only necessary, but highly educational 
to us both. 

How then, briefly speaking, shall one pro- 
ceed with a “green” or awkward horse to 
teach him the rudiments of his trade as a 
saddle horse, assuming that he has been ac- 
customed to the double-bridle, or some 
combination of the snaffle found to suit 
him; that he is neither a dullard nor a 
rogue; and that his rider has a fair average 
seat, and hands which are free enough of 
any misconceived duty as balance retainers 
to follow with some delicacy the direction 
of his will? Bearing in mind that pages 
might be written upon the most trivial de- 
tail of the matter, we proceed as follows: 

At the walk we always “ ride” him every 
step, making him go up to his bit or bits, 
and these arranged so that he bends himself, 
and that the impetus given the croup by the 
legs and heels may be met with appropriate 
vigor by the control of the forehead. Bet- 
ter far, if one finds that this collection is 
becoming irksome to the pupil, to stop alto- 
gether, and to let him stretch neck and mus- 
cles, than to allow him to saunter along at 
ease and at his own wandering paces. 
Never allow him to take the initiative in 
changing direction; constantly fix- upon a 
spot to do this, and, arrived there, make 
him change at your will, not of his own voli- 
tion. To make this turn, for instance, to 
the right, apply the right leg—spur if slug- 
gish—even as you indicate the required 
direction with the right rein, and let these 
signals be so nearly equal in force that as 
the forehand goes one way the rear goes the 
other. After a while you will do this auto- 
matically with all horses, and even the most 
raw will respond to signs which their an- 
atomy allows them to properly construe al- 
most at once. In straight going both legs 
will be constantly at work gently and per- 
sistently arranging the rate of progress. 

At the trot the same methods obtain, only 
that care must be taken that the pace is not 
forced to such an extent as to allow un- 
evenness of gait—sure sign that the animal 
is off his balance. The gentle little pulls 
of giving and taking, mere vibrations of the 
fingers if the horse is an adept, accompany 
a gradual pressing and relaxing of the legs, 
even the calf and thigh muscles sometimes 
being enough, although at first the heel and 
the blunt, or rowelless, spur find work to do. 
As the animal never puts his foot down 
beyond the end of his nose the advantage 
of the perpendicularly carried face is evi- 
dent, and this accomplishment insures not 
only an even cadence to every pace, but a 
good balance as well. 

As a rule the saddle horse’s trot is* not 
capable of any appreciable degree of ac- 
celeration, the various shoes, etc., used for 
that purpose being out of place on him, 
and the shifting nature of his burden prov- 
ing a handicap to rapid progress at the pace 
unless the motionless seat of the old-time 
trotting-jockey be adopted (he stood im- 
movably in his stirrups and never sat down 
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in his saddle). Changes of direction should 


be indicated in the same way as at the 
walk, and a “close ”—i.e., motionless—seat 
be maintained as the animal alters his 


course, that leg and hand pressure may be 
steady and even; nor should change be 
asked except the proper leg is about coming 
into action, for the reason that the animal 
cannot instantly obey (for instance) an 
order to turn to the right when he is about 
to extend the left foreleg. The same care 
should be used at the walk in this respect. 
In the canter a change, if of lead, should ac- 
company a change of direction. 

In all these changes the animal is not to 
be allowed to follow the pull of the rein 
with his head and neck, and any attempt so 
to do must meet sharp correction by the 
spur, and by a direct pull of both reins to 
force him up to his bits, and straighten him 
out. It is only in the traverse, or side step, 
and in the canter that the animal should be 
allowed to thus bend himself, and for these 
reasons the value of the Baucher exhaust- 
ive “suppling” has always seemed mere- 
tricious. 

In all these paces we shall recognize that 
the diagonal effect of the legs is indicated, 
even as the saddle gaits themselves partake 
af this characteristic, but in none shall we 

nd this unalterable fact so thoroughly ex- 
emplified as in the canter—for to its proper 
performance the diagonal indications are 
absolutely necessary, or would be, did we 
not, as cited earlier, find so many instances 
where other indications brought about ap- 
parently satisfactory results. 

All horses are born right- or left-handed, 
and every one of them has for this reason a 
preference as to the foot which will prove 
most comfortable for him to lead with. 
Start up twenty colts at pasture and you 
shall see them fairly equally divided in this 
respect. Many people maintain that the 
right lead is the natural one for a horse, 
but observation has failed to prove it, 
though it has testified that each creature has 
a favorite side—probably the stronger—just. 
as the colt in training has always a favorite 
way of whipping round according to his de- 
velopment. 

To canter properly, then, the “office” 
comes always from the rider’s opposite leg. 
At its indication, or of his own volition, the 
hack must carry his quarters to the right 
or left, according as he leads on either 
side, and the initial movement of the gait 
comes from the croup. In the same way the 
change of lead is made at a change of direc- 
tion, and this indication is given just as the 
animal is about to bring up the leg to which 
the change is desired. The application of 
the opposite leg again carries over the 
croup, and the foreleg is extended to make 
way for it, the forehand being (so to speak) 
“ lightened ” by a pull at the mouth grad- 
uated to need, and the new cadence being as 
exact as the old after the slight pause 
which marks the very instant of the change. 
Shut the eyes and listen to a horse making 
these shifts, and you shall hear a pause you 
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can hardly detect by the eye, just as the ear 
detects a lameness, if the eye is averted, 
which that member can neither quite de- 
tect nor locate. 

An awkward horse may be easily made to 
canter—for instance, right lead—by getting 
him headed to the left, parallel to a fence 
or building, and about ten feet from it, 
turning him toward it, suddenly applying 
the left spur, and swerving him to a parallel 
course with it. The sudden turn has put 
his hind quarters where he can canter (or 
hand gallop) at once, and he catches the 
idea of the leg indication forthwith <A 
sway of the body just as the signal is given 
to the right or left, according as the lead is 
desired, has always seemed to assist matters 
also. A lady should never use her whip 
down the off shoulder, as is so often done, 
because her left leg can so plainly signal for 
the right lead, which is the only one she can 
with comfort sit. 
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Once off at the canter, the horse is as 
before kept to his work by the legs, and the 
rough hand gallop is gradually restrained 
more and more, until it becomes the bal- 
anced slow canter. This is a very trying 
pace, when long persisted in, and frequent 
changes of lead should be made to prevent 
undue strain. The collected slow canter is 
best taught by taking the horse gradually 
back and, just before pulling up, closing the 
legs and meeting the impetus thus given 
with force enough to make, for a few 
strides, the cadence very deliberate—then 
rest at ease or at a slower pace. 

No hack should ever be allowed to be run 
off his feet from a trot into a canter, but 
always pulled to a walk, collected, and 
started afresh; lapsing in the same way 
from the canter to a walk, and then into 
a trot. The paces cannot be differentiated 
too sharply for the good of the horse as a 
first rate saddle animal. 


IRISH AND GORDON SETTERS AS 
FIELD DOGS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HILE it is an admitted fact that Irish 

setters have not held their own either 
in public events or in the favor of private 
sportsmen, there is one contrary fact which 
lends to this state of things a trifle of per- 
plexity. A large number of thorough-going 
field shots who have owned and seen num- 
bers of dogs say that the best setters they 
ever used were Irish. I have in mind ten 
or twelve gentlemen in different parts of 
the country who make this statement when 
talking of their experiences. An example 
worth mentioning is that of Mr. Charles 
W. Scudder of St. Louis. Few sportsmen 
anywhere have either owned or shot over 
as many good dogs as Mr. Scudder. For 
many years he has constantly kept a picked 
string of ten or twelve in training and has 
made no discrimination in favor of any 
breed. Sometimes a majority of his dogs 
are pointers, and in other years he has more 
of setters. Frequently they are field trial 
performers. He tells me without reserva- 
tion that the best dog he ever had was an 
Irish setter, which he describes as fast, 
stanch, handy on birds, and always ready 
for work. He admits, however, that it took 
two seasons to train the dog, and that dur- 
ing the first year the animal would seldom 
point at all. Here, perhaps, lies one ex- 


planation of the Irish setter’s loss of favor. 
It is certainly true that it has not the natu- 
ral pointing instinct or judgment in locat- 
ing birds to the degree shown in pointers 
and English setters. 

Before the country which is now the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma was open to settlement, 


I was out one day on the prairie with the 
late General, then Captain Woodson of the 
regular army, a keen sportsman and an 
educated critic of dogs. A friend had sent 
him a beautiful Irish setter something over 
a year old. The captain took the youngster 
out this day to give him a trial on birds. 
The dog started out in attractive fashion, 
ranging fast and with high head on both 
sides of the wagon as we drove along. 
Prairie chicken and quail were both abun- 
dant in those days of Oklahoma. In a few 
minutes the Irishman struck a “bunch” of 
chicken. He did not make game or hesi- 
tate, but dashed through them as if they 
had been so many flies, and went ranging 
along as blithely as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The captain uttered a few muttered 
maledictions, but fancied that the dog would 
settle down after a little more running. 
Ten minutes later the performance was re- 
peated. The dog galloped straight through 
a covey without looking to the right or left 
or appearing in the least interested in the 
birds. Captain Woodson remarked that if 
the rascal would even chase, he would be 
satisfied to give it further education. But 
not once during the entire run was there 
evidence that the dog recognized game. He 
passed into the hands of somebody else in 
a few days, and I do not know what was 
his further development. Very likely, how- 
ever, if the captain had turned the dog over 
to a trainer, a season of experience would 
have brought back a well-established and 
valuable shooting colleague. 

Irish setters are indisputably satisfactory 























Those which 
are good are hardy hunters, excellent re- 


to a great many sportsmen. 
trievers, and ready for either water or 
weather. The fact that they do not reach 
their best until three or four years old 
operates against them. I might record an- 
other feature of the Irish setter character 
which I never seen mentioned. Though the 
good ones are bold even to recklessness, the 
timid ones are the most creepy and exas- 
perating potterers I have ever seen of any 
breed. This trouble appears especially often 
on the female side. 

In public field trials the Irish setters have 
not been able to compete with pointers and 
English setters. It seems impossible to give 
them the dashing, get-away speed which the 
judges expect in a good stake, and they 
usually waste too much time on their game 
when they do find it. In the early days of 
field trials they contested fairly well, the 
rules then counting the number of points 
as a standard of competition. In 1879 Erin 
II made a good showing in the Tennessee 
trials, and at that same period Joe, Jr., 
which was half Irish, boomed himself by 
beating Gladstone in a match race. The 
Irish setter, Friend, actually did some win- 
ning under those early rules. 

Public records for Irish setters soon 
settled around Dr. Jarvis of New Hamp- 
shire, and his great dog Elcho, which he 
purchased from Mr. Turner of St. Louis, 
the importer. Among famous stud dogs 
of all breeds Elcho must be recognized as 
one of the most prepotent. His sons and 
daughters inherited and transmitted his su- 
perior points so uniformly that they be- 
came the fashion wherever Americans fan- 
iced the red setter. Dr. Jarvis had begun 
the breeding of the Irish in 1868. Among 
his importations was a bitch from Mr. 
Llewellin, who was in the early days a 
believer in the red ones. She was a daugh- 
ter of Plunket and full sister to Kite and 


Marvel. However, she cisappointed Dr. 
Jarvis and he imported from Mr. Cecil 
Moore a daughter of Palmerston. This 


bitch, bred to Elcho, produced Raleigh and 
Lorna, with which brace Dr. Jarvis com- 
peted in the Eastern club’s field trials of 
1879. Raleigh won second in the all-age 
stake, and there was a large contingent of 
attending sportsmen who believed that the 
brother and sister fairly won the brace 
stake. Lorna competed again with high 


credit in 1882, after she had been used 
regularly as a shooting dog. Jarvis 
afterward owned imported Blue Rock, 


which he bought, after the dog’s fine pub- 
lic field work in this country, from George 
Gray. He imported himself the full 
brother of Blue Rock, Signal, after the 
latter had proved himself in British field 
trials one of the best performers of the 
day. Signal introduced an important and 
valuable element of blood which is still 
prominent in American red setters. Dr. 
Jarvis regarded Signal as the best Irish 
setter he ever owned or saw. 

After field trials were placed on a settled 
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basis, the Irish practically ceased to com- 
pete and their entries soon became rare. 
The breeders have never entirely given up 
the idea of beating English setters and 
pointers in the field trials, but their success 
has not been flattering. Mr. Washington of 
Pittsburg tried it in 1890 with his imported 
dog, Sarsfield. Mr. Wenzel of Philadel- 
phia entered that year his Ready II and 
William H. in one of the principal derbies. 
Mr. George Gray, also in the same derby, 
entered Tillie Boru. She was described as 
the best of the Irish entries of that year in 
speed and range. As Mr. Washington had 
for a number of years one of the strongest 
kennels of these setters in the country, his 
lack of success was regarded almost as de- 
cisive of the chances in field trials. Noth- 
ing daunted, Mr. Bishop of Cincinnati took 
up the idea with Finglas, an imported Irish 
setter of unusual field quality, bringing 
across the sea a considerable family repu- 
tation. He was by Fingal III out of Ave- 
line and from one of the greatest British 
strains. Mr. Bishop also had the full sister, 
Coleraine. In 1892 the_American Club was 
organized on a somewhat new basis with 
separate stakes for Irish setters, English 
setters, and pointers, the three winners to 
run together for the absolute. Finglas won 
first in the Irish setter class and also won 
the absolute, beating the pointer, Castle- 
man’s Rex, a son of Mainspring, and the 
English setter Hi Di, by Gath’s Hope. In 
the Irish stake Elcho’s Maid and Hope 
Boru, both owned by Gray and handled by 
Mayfield, were second and third. In the 
previous year Coleraine had won second 
in the all-age stake of the Irish Setter 
Club in which stake Dr. Jarvis’s Duke 
Elcho received the unusual field award of 
“favorable commendation.” Finglas and 
Coleraine also competed in the regular 
Central Club’s stake in 1892, but neither 
was placed. In 1893 Fingalin, by Finglas 
out of the celebrated bench winner, Ruby 
Glenmore, was second to the pointer, War- 
wick Nellie, in the International derby run 
in Canada. There were eleven starters, and 
this win must be regarded as a feather in 
the cap of the Irish setter. In 1893 the 
Irish Setter Club ran its stakes at Thomas- 
ville, North Carolina. Mr. Thomson’s bitch, 
Gem, by Shaun, won the derby, with Nugget 
II, a daughter of Finglas, second, and Pa- 
tricius, a son of Duke Elcho, third. In the 
all-age stake Currer Bell IV, by Tim out 
of Currer Bell III, was first. In 1895 the 
Irish Setter Club ran its stakes at High 
Point, North Carolina. The Derby was 
won by Lady Finglas, a daughter of Finglas 
out of Lady Swiveller. There were, how- 
ever, but two starters. In the all-age stake 
Dr. Davis won both first and second with 


Lou and Currer Maid, both by Finglas out 
of Currer Bell IV. This almost closes the 
chapter of Irish setter field trial perform- 
ances, though others have occasionally been 
entered, Mr. Thomas having entered Prince 
Bloomfield two years ago. 

On the bench the Irish setter is always 
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attractive on account of his beautiful color 
and good movement. In numbers the ex- 
hibit, however, is nearly always small. 
Each class usually consists of two or three 
good dogs in the hands of professional 
handlers, and as many more local specimens 
of rather poor quality. The history of 
Irish setters on the bench is easily told, 
since there are no great differences of opin- 
ion which would create contests. One high- 
class bench-winning Irish setter is much 
like another—the differences being in rela- 
tive detail. Two exceptions to this rule 
may be noted in the present champion Lord 
Lismore, and Mr. Thomas’ Prince Bloom- 
field. Lismore is one of the handsomest 
dogs now living, but is more solidly built 
and square in the head than the usual run 
of Irish setters. The difference is not great, 
but enough to mark him as almost a type 
of his own. Prince Bloomfield is a typical 
Irishman, but is one of the smallest speci- 
mens ever taken into a ring. 

Any one can see by glancing at the stud- 
book that one of the great progenitors of 
Irish setters in America was Elcho. He 
was the first of the great ones. His de- 
scendants are still winning on the bench. 
His best son as a show dog was, perhaps, 
Elcho, Jr. Another son, a handome dog 
of the early day, was Berkeley. During 
most of his bench career this dog was 
owned by Mr. Moore of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wenzel of Philadelphia was an ardent pa- 
tron of the breed for years, and his cham- 
pions, Tim and Chief, were regular winners. 
Another of the early importations was —— 
brought over by Mr. Turner of St. Louis, 
who had imported Elcho in company with 
the particularly handsome bitch, Loo II 
Champion Laura B. was one of the best 
bitches on the benches fifteen years ago, her 
fine size and style making her conspicuous 
whenever shown. 

These imported reds of one and two dec- 
ades ago are in the pedigrees of nearly all 
American dogs of the breed to-day. 

Leigh Doane and her descendants were 
favorites around Philadelphia for a num- 
ber of years. An imported dog of special 
reputation in the field was Desmond II. 
He was by the famous British dog, Frisco. 
He was entered in the field trials on this 
side, but, like the rest of his breed, failed to 
distinguish himself, though he won_ first 





place in the Philadelphia Club’s all-age 
stake of 1888. Desmond was a descendant 
of Elcho. 


Among the descendants of Elcho the most 
successful bench-show dogs of recent days 
are Lord Lismore, inbred to Elcho, and 
Fred Elcho, both bench champions. Mr. 
Vandergrift of Pittsburg, who imported 
and showed so extensively in various breeds 
for two years, brought over a typical and 
good dog in Prince Victor. All of the win- 
ning dogs of late years, in fact, have been 
of excellent type, averaging better in depth 
and richness of color than the champions of 
the earlier period. The greatest bench 
winner in the spring of 1904 was St. Cloud 
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Like Lismore 
in fact, 


III, a rarely fine Irishman. 
he is intensely inbred to Elcho; 
more closely than Lismore. 

The books usually say that the color may 
be deep red or red with a yellow cast. In 
practice the judges for several years have 
strongly preferred the deep mahogany red, 

and it is now regarded as the typical color. 
The general description of the Irish setter 
in the matter of shape is that of the Eng- 
lish setter, except that the former is higher 
on the leg and narrower all through. A 
lightness of muzzle and lip which would be 
regarded as a defect in an English setter is 
entirely permissible in the Irish. Many of 
the best have the flank tucked up and the 
loin curved, suggesting the contour of a 
greyhound. These greyhound lines, how- 
ever, do not make extreme speed. A good 
Irish setter is fast, but the speed is not that 
of field trials. It is galloping rather than 
running. 

Mr. Guthrie of Mexico, Missouri, and 
some other gentlemen in the West have re- 
cently discussed the plan of selecting spe- 
cially fast and heady Irish setters with the 
object of breeding them up to field trial 
class. It is much to be desired that gentle- 
men like Mr. Guthrie, who has abundant 
means and is an indefatigable student of 
the breeding science, will pursue this object 
perseveringly. Whether or not he succeeds 
in meeting the English setters and pointers 
on equal terms, he is at least likely to re- 
store to some extent the old popularity of 
a breed which has great utility as a hardy, 
ready, and reliable bird dog. 

The Gordons have been even less suc- 
cessful than the Irish in retaining the af- 
fections of the multitude of shooting men. 
The reason usually given by sportsmen who 
have tried and discarded them is that they 
are self-willed and hard to handle without 
having class which would be a compensa- 
tion for extra trouble in education. No 
Gordon has yet had the rapidity of action 
which the prevailing American taste de- 
mands, and nearly all of them potter a great 
deal on foot scent. 

In color the Gordon is black and tan, the 
tan appearing on the jaws, breast, and the 
inside of the legs. The tan should be a 
rich red and sharply outlined from the 
black. Theoretically a slight dash of white 
on the breast is permissible, but judges of 
this breed are so exacting as to color that 
for practical show purposes a white spot 
is a disqualification in-good competition. 
The usual English setter description of 
shape fits the Gordon except that the latter 
is considerably heavier in general make-up, 
and especially in skull and muzzle. This 
natural heaviness is aggravated by a ten- 
dency to take on flesh which quickly re- 
duces a speed not first rate at best. In looks 
this breed is one of the handsomest, and 
some fanciers are still loyal to its good 
qualities. 

Though the breed takes its name from 
the Duke of Gordon, at whose kennel the 
strain of black and tans was fixed a hun- 











the modern Gordon is 
really a specialized and developed form of 


dred years ago, 


the black-and-tan color in the English 
setter. Some of the English authorities 
believe that the bloodhound was crossed 
on the setter to produce what is known as 
the Gordon. There is no evidence to that 
effect, but they make the inference from 
the Gordons’ tendency to dwell on foot 
scent and from the frequent appearance of 
red or haw in the corner of the eye. 

Many black-and-tan setters of more or 
less straight Gordon blood are scattered in 
all parts of the United States, but the 
breeders who have maintained regular ken- 
nels of the breed are few. In the hands of 
men who understand them and are good 
shots on single birds, a Gordon is often a 
killing dog. Prior to the introduction of 
the Llewellin and the modern pointer, Gor- 
dons were highly prized by many persons 
who shot in the thick cover of the East and 
North. The Llewellin and pointer have 
now apparently taken their places even in 
this kind of country. On the bench Gordon 
entries are always a small class. It was for 
some time claimed by many breeders that 
the Duke of Gordon’s black and tans were 
the important ingredient in the Duke- 
Rheebe element of the Llewellin setter, but 
historical investigation pretty well disposed 
of this claim and the Gordons must stand 
on their own foundation of merit. 

Mr. Harry Malcolm of Baltimore a 
dozen years ago undertook to establish a 
kennel of Gordons which would compete 
with other breeds in fast and snappy field 
quality. Some of his best dogs became 
quite noted—among them Whip and Stub- 
ble. Stubble was taken west to Iowa and 
competed in one or two field trials, where 
the judges spoke of him with respect. I 
had the pleasure of_seeing some of Mr. 
Malcolm’s dogs in Baltimore, and found 
them very much more active and alert than 
the average setter of the breed. Later Mr. 
Malcolm seemed to lose interest in the ex- 
periment, and nothing of his has come be- 
fore the public for some years. 

When the sporting classes were at their 
highest popularity in -bench shows, the 
crack Gordons were Argus, Belmont, Beau- 
mont, Little Boy, and Royal Duke. These 
were all champions and handsome speci- 
mens. In the West Dr. Oughten of Dwight, 
Illinois, took up the Gordon and has been 
liberal in his importations. One of his high- 
class imported dogs was Heather Lad. In 
1901 he brought out Heather Donald, the 
most richly colored and best-coated dog 
seen for years. Donald was also more 
vigorous and active than most of the Gor- 
dons, though his skull was a trifle lacking 
in type and his stern carried as high and 
as much curled as the worst of the Llewel- 
lins. Dr. Oughten imported nearly all of 
his dogs from the kennel of Mr. Chapman 
of Scotland. The same year Mr. Vander- 
grift showed a typical and excellent dog, 
imported Duke of Edgeworth, which could 
not exhibit his best form, as he was well 
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along in years and showing his age. Later 
Mr. Vandergrift obtained a better speci- 
men in champion Downham Victor, brought 
out in the New York show of 1902. 

In 1890 the Gordon setter club ran a field 
trial stake in connection with one of the 
Southern trials. It was not a success in 
either entries or character of performance. 
The winner of first was Bendigo; Beau- 
mont second, and Belmont third. In 1893 
there was a Gordon setter trial at Free- 
town, Massachusetts. Again the starters 
were few and the performance by no means 
brilliant. The derby winner was Mr. Ar- 
nold’s Don; Pearle’s Jolly G. winning the 
all-age stake. 

There have always been enough Gordons 
to furnish a few good specimens for the 
leading bench shows, but as a general fact 
they have become in number of compara- 
tively little importance. Their fine noses 
and accurate work on single birds have re- 
tained for them a few patrons, and that is 
about the sum of what can be said of them 
as field dogs on American game. 


NOTES 


People who like dogs in general and have 
no experience with breeds are constantly 
asking advice on what breed to select for 
purposes of companionship. If a man 
could answer that question to suit _every- 
body, there would be but one breed of dogs. 
A point which Americans should under- 
stand is that conditons in this country do 
not favor long-haired and heavily coated 
dogs. Fleas and other insects are much 
more flourishing nuisances here than in 
England, and the conditions of living 
among Americans make close attention to 
dogs more difficult. Many of the long- 
haired breeds are so attractive and valuable 
that the disadvantage is overborne. But, 
speaking generally, I should advise any in- 
experienced person living south of Chicago 
and Boston to select one of the short-haired 
breeds for a fancy. What one reads about 
dogs for England cannot be taken as gospel 
in America. 

If I did not shoot, I think my own choice 
would be an Airedale terrier. He is big 
and strong enough to be a real dog, and yet 
not clumsy. He is easily cared for, and has 
a character which is impressive if not in- 
sinuating. With a careless person, the Aire- 
dale is too much of a fighter to be agreeable 
in town. 

The Boston terrier is the most attractive 
of the bulldog tribe. He is smart and 
sporty in looks, and combines availability 
for house and for outdoors. He has, how- 
ever, his own way of being quarrelsome, 
and I remember seeing one prize-winner 
kill another in five minutes. Fanciers tell 
me also that the Bostons are somewhat 
hard to raise. 

All large dogs are troublesome to keep, 
and the smell is decidedly objectionable. 
The Great Dane I should call the best of 
them. 
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with 
prehensile toes scampered among the 


VER since our aboreal ancestors 


branches of the pre-glacial forests men 
have built brush shelters for camps or tem- 
porary refuge, and I make no claim to in- 
venting this time-honored style of forest 
home. The truth is that no contrivance of 
any description is ever invented at once 
in its entirety, but everything is evolved 
from something else, everything grows. 
Not only is this true of plants, animals and 
men, but it also holds good with men’s 
clothes, tools and houses, all are products of 
evolution. 

Our birds never invented their wonderful 
nests, they have but modified and improved 
the cruder nests of their more undeveloped 
ancestors. 

So the brush huts here given are evolved 
from the shacks and camps familiar to 
every one who visits our north woods, but 
the application of the beaver-mat and the 

mat itself is new, so also is the use of the 
bundles of fagots and the manner of mak- 
ing an adobe house here described. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show the simple frame 
work of the well-known open Adirondack 
camp; Fig. 1 shows one where two standing 
trees have been made to do duty as corner 
posts for the lean-to. Fig. 2 shows the 

same form of shelter with two forked sticks 

planted in the ground in place of the grow- 
ing trees of the first. diagram, and Fig. 3 
is ‘simply a profile view of same. 

These camps are shingled with birch 
bark, spruce bark or covered 
with brush. Even a novice can 
cut birch bark, but might fail 
to get the same results from 
the spruce tree. Let the begin- 
ner hunt through the wood for 
a comparativ ely smooth spruce 
tree, and when a suitable one 
is found, cut a ring around the 


tion of bark by the careful use 
of the hatchet and the help of a 
comrade to hold on to the edge 
of the bark. 

In this way enough pieces can 
soon be secured to roof the 
shack, but it is to be supposed 
that you know all this and also 
how to lay the bark, beginning 
at the bottom and working up, 
so that each layer overlaps the 
lower one and breaks joints with 
the ones below it; also, it is to be supposed 
that you know how to weight down the 
bark with poles laid from the ground at 
intervals so that their top ends protrude 
over the open front of the camp. Loose 
brush is used in the old-time camp to set up 
against and inclose the two ends of the 
shack, leaving the broad front open. This 
is the well-known Adirondack camp of for- 
mer days, now generally superseded by 
structures of similar form built of logs, 
but unless logs are used a much neater, 
more durable and a better protection from 
the rain and weather can be obtained by 
building 


A CAMP OF BEAVER MATS. 


similar in form to the one shown by Figs. 
I, 2 and 3. The roof, by the way, should 
be much steeper than Fig. 1 and more like 
that shown in the profile view of Fig. 3. 
After you have erected the frame work or 
skeleton of the camp, shown in the above 
diagrams, make four triangles to correspond 
with ABC (Fig. 3); do “this by fastening 
the ends of three poles together, Fig. 5. 
Next nail some branches from side to 


side of the triangle, as shown by Fig. 6, 
then, with the triangle flat on the ground, 
cover the frame with selected brush, being 
careful that it is placed in an orderly man- 
ner, with the tips pointing down and, over- 
hanging the stick, AC, as is shown at D, 
Over this lay another layer of brush 


Fig. 7 











bottom and another about five 
feet above the first; then cut 
a perpendicular slit connecting 
the two rings; it is now a sim- 
ple matter to peel off the sec- 




















in the same manner (E, Fig. 7), ~—. over 
the second layer put a third (F, Fig. 7), 
as one would shingle a house. Continue in 
this manner until you have a triangular mat 
a foot or more thick. 

Next make a duplicate frame (Fig. 6), 
but with the cross sticks placed up and 
down in place of horizontal, as in Fig. . 
Fit the second triangle over the first, Fig. 8 
and lash the corners together, using suffi- 
cient pressure to make the mattings be- 
tween the two frames hard and compact. 
One side of your camp is now ready to set 
in place, but another beaver mat must be 
made for the opposite side, and then both 
can be set up against the ends of the camp, 
where they were intended to fit. The roof 
may be made of a beaver mat of rectangular 
form constructed with diagonal braces, like 
these shown by GH F EL M K J, or 
DCBA of Fig. Io 

After the mats are in place the whole 
thing should be 
thatched by insert- 
ing the end of a 
layer of small flat 
brush near the bot- 
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tom of the mat, 
then one above 
overlapping the 
first and so on 
until the top is 
reached. A care- 
fully built beaver 
mat lean-to, with 
thatch of palm 


leaves, if in the 
South, or pine, 
spruce, hemlock, 
or sweet-smelling 
balsam thatch, if 
in the North, can shield you from a hard 
shower of rain, and in cold weather offer 
a wind shield which will be appreciated by 
the tired hunter. 

It does not take long to make beaver 
mats, but it does require care to make good 
ones; however, one who loves woodcraft 
will love to work with the twigs of ever- 
green, and one who loves his task may be 
trusted to do good work. If the reader is 
indolent he had better keep out of the 
woods altogether, or travel with a valet 
and a bunch of guides, being careful to sleep 
only in the well-built houses paradoxically 
called camps. But this sort of man will 
probably not read this sort,of an article, 
and I can assume that the reader loves the 
woods for their own sake, loves the hard- 
ships and exertion of travel and making 
camp, loves the glow of the campfire and 
the nights under a birch-bark roof, or even 
with no shelter but the trees overhead, 
where he can watch through the interlacing 
branches the twinkling of the distant camp- 
fires of heaven. 

But even the true-hearted woodsman and 
seasoned camper may wish to make a more 
artistic abode than that offered by a brush 
lean-to. He may expect to receive ladies at 
camp, his mother and sisters, for instance, 
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possibly accompanied by some other fellow’s 
sister, in which case he can exercise his 
artistic ability by constructing 


A BEAVER MAT COTTAGE. ° 


for the ladies, which will be certain to find 
favor and win the feminine approval of the 
woods for a vacation. Fig. 4 shows a very 
plain and simple beaver mat hut, but one 
which can be embellished with quaint little 
hooded windows, a comfortable veranda, 
and as many other improvements as the 
time and inclination of the builder will 
allow. 

The Wicks Frame shown by Fig. 9 is 
suitable for a detached open dining-room, 
a general camp assembly-room, or it may be 
made of smaller dimensions and used as a 
camp cottage. 

The rafters (F) may be cut off just be- 
low the eaves (G), and the frame covered 
with beaver mats, 
or the sides may 
be used for the 
front and rear 
ends of a hut, in 
which case the two 
uprights on one 
side may be made 
tall, for the front, 
and the two rear 
ones cut short for 
the rear, which 
will give the colo- 
nial type of roof 
(Fig. 4), such as 
the old Dutchmen 
of New York used 
on their quaint 
dwellings, and 


such as may still be found on ancient 
houses both in New England’ and on Long 
Island. 


To make the beaver mats very large is 
not a very practicable idea. Rather make 
them smaller and build your house as a 
child does a house of blocks. Fig. 10 shows 
a wall of four mats with a window opening. 
Fig. 11 shows a bow stick, pointed at both 
ends, to be used for a window hood. Fig. 
12 shows the frame work of the hood, and 
Fig. 13 the hooded window when finished. 

The window hood sticks are held in place 
simply by forcing their ends into the com- 
pact mass of the beaver mats, the hood is 
then thatched by forcing the ends of 
branches in above the window, so that the 
twigs rest on the hoops as the plain sticks 
do in Fig. 12. Over these first row of 
branches a shorter lot is laid with their 
ends thrust into the beaver mats like the 
first, and over these‘a still shorter lot until 
the hood is covered with a thick, green 
thatch. 


THE FAGOT HUT. 


is built of bundles of sticks, as shown by 
Fig. 14, laid like a stone wall, so as to 
“break joints,” that is, so that the joints 
are never in a continuous line. The green 
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trimmed into reasonably 
straight sticks, and bound to- 
gether with bits of rope, twine, 
wythes, the twisted inner part 
of chestnut or cedar, pliable 
roots or vines. 

In making a clearing for any 
purpose there is always left a 








fagots are laid between suihion as 5 leila in 
the diagram, but the leaves and small 
branches are left adhering to the individual 
sticks in the bundles, although for conven- 
ience in drawing they are omitted in the 
diagram. 

In place of mortar or cement, leaves 
and small branches are strewn over each 
layer of fagots, before the next course is 
laid. Fig. 15, a window opening, shows 
how rods are laid for a window sill, in 
the same manner rods are used to rest the 
fagots on over the window and doorway 
openings. Fig. 15 shows a fagot shack fin- 
ished with a beaver mat roof; when such a 
building is well thatched it makes a very 
serviceable house. 

One great advantage which recommends 
the beaver mat and fagot camps to nature 
lovers and students of forestry, lies in the 
fact that it is unnecessary to cut down or 
destroy a single large tree to procure the 
material necessary to make the camp; as 
a rule, the lower limbs of the forest trees 
about you will offer sufficient material for 
building purposes, and these may be cut 
off close to the trunk without injury to 
the trees themselves. 


FAGOT ROADS, PATHS AND FILLS 


offer the proprietors of permanent camps 
a use for the brush which accumulates when 
a clearing is made in the woods. By experi- 
ment I have found this to be excellent 
material for leveling a path or even a 
“tote” road. 

The lower side of the hillside driveway 
in front of my log house in Pennsylvania I 
made level by adding bundles of brush 
weighted with stones, covered with fine 
loose brush, a layer of leaves and dirt. This 
driveway has now been in use each season 
for a dozen or more years, and is still firm, 
hard and level. 

But when one is out for a short vacation, 
building roads is not the occupation gener- 
ally sought, especially when one may never 
again have occasion to use them; but it 
may be very necessary to fill up some dan- 
gerous crevice between rocks or some bog 
hole in the path near the camp, and it is 
well to know that this can be done in a few 
minutes time as already described with bun- 
dles of brush (Fig. 17) covered with dirt. 
The fagot bundles may be made of the small 
branches of any sort of brush, which can be 





great accumulation of brush, 
which is generally disposed of 
by placing it in long wind rows 
and setting fire to the brush. 
This practice is a fruitful cause 
of forest fires, which do incalcu- 
lable damage; but if this brush is cut into 
suitable lengths and bound into bundles it 
will be found to be useful in many ways. 
A most picturesque 


FAGOT FENCE 


may be built of long bundles set on end, 
or of short ones laid like a stone wall (Fig. 
14), and such a fence offers protection 
against stray cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and 
even dogs; besides which it can be made 
highly ornamental and affords the best pos- 
sible support for wild or cultivated climbing 
vines of all kinds. 


AN ADOBE HOUSE 


may be made by daubing wet clay plentifully 
over the surface of an old dry beaver mat 
or fagot hut, which will also do away with 
the inflammable nature of the original struc- 
ture. 


There is a sprig of balsam on our desk 
and it stifles the sickening odors from the 
reeking streets. 


“Tis the silence of the forest 
Crowding in’ upon our doors,” 


and what then care we for musty papers, 
stocks and bonds, bank-books and checks, 
bills and duns, or the tiresome ring of the 
telephone bell, the monotonous clicking of 
the telegraphic instruments, the stupid con- 
tents of ledgers, the columns of intermin- 
able figures, the wording of perfunctory let- 
ters or any of the rest of the wheels which 
compose the machinery of the senseless 
artificialities of modern life? 

Above the hum of the multitude, the roar 
of the elevated trains, the harsh clang of 
trolley car bells, the vile oaths of the truck- 
men, and the insane medley of city noises, 
there comes to us, sweet and clear, the 
voice of dear old Mother Nature, bidding 
us home! Calling us to the wilderness, 
our old, old, home, the original homestead 
of the human race antedating the pyramids 
and designed and constructed for us by the 
Divine Architect himself. It is the soul- 
stirring call of man primeval which now 
rings in our ears. 

But at the same time to become restive and 
to stretch our necks like captive wild geese 
when they see the flying wedge of their free 
brothers cleaving the misty morning air, 
and hear the honk of the wise old leading 
gander as he bids them come! 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


INSTINCT. 


"pode false notions seem to be current 
in the popular mind about instinct. 
Apparently some of our writers on natural 
history themes would like to discard the 
word entirely. Now instinct is not opposed 
to intelligence; it is intelligence of the un- 
learned, unconscious kind—the intelligence 
innate in nature. We use the word to dis- 
tinguish a gift or faculty which animals 
possess, and which is independent of in- 
struction and experience, from the mental 
equipment of man which depends mainly 
upon instruction and experience. A man 
has to be taught to do that which the lower 
animals do from nature. Hence, they do 
not progress in knowledge, while man’s 
progress is almost limitless. A man is an ani- 
mal born again into a higher spiritual plane. 
He has lost or shed many of his animal in- 
stincts in the process, but he has gained the 
capacity for great and wonderful improve- 
ment. 

Instinct is opposed to reason, to reflection, 
to thought—to that kind of intelligence 
which knows and takes cognizance of itself. 
Instinct is that lower form of intelligence 
which acts through the senses—sense per- 
ception, sense association, sense memory— 
which we share with the animals, though 
their eyes and ears and noses are often 
quicker and keener than ours. Hence the 
animals know only the present, visible, ob- 
jective world, while man through his gift 
of reason and thought knows the inward 
world of ideas and ideal relations. 

An animal for the most part, knows all 
that it is necessary for it to know as soon 
as it reaches’maturity; what it learns be- 
yond that, what it learns at the hands of the 
animal trainer, for instance, it learns slowly, 
through a long repetition of the process of 
trial and failure. Man learns through the 
exercise of his reason; he sees how the 
thing is done and the relation of the ele- 
ments of the problem to one another. The 
trained animal never sees how the thing is 
done, it simply does it automatically, be- 
cause certain sense impressions have been 
stamped upon it till a habit has been formed, 
just as a man will often wind his watch 
before going to bed, or do some other ac- 
customed act without thinking of it. Ani- 
mals do not think, they obey impulses, and 
these impulses are set going by some out- 
ward matter of sense, and not as, often with 
man, by some inward matter of thought or 
reason. 

The bird builds its nest and builds it in- 
telligently ; that is, she adapts means to an 
end, but there is no reason to suppose that 
she thinks about it in the sense that man 
does when he builds his house. The nest- 
building instinct is stimulated into activity 
by outward conditions of place and climate 


and food supply, as truly as the growth of 
a plant is thus stimulated. 

As I look upon the matter, the most won- 
derful and ingenious nests in the world, as 
those of the weaver birds and orioles, show 
no more independent self-directed and self- 
originated thought than does the rude nest 
of the pigeon or the cuckoo. They evince 
a higher grade of intelligent instinct, and 
that is all. Both are equally the result of 
natural promptings, and not of aquired skill 
or the lack of it. One species of bird will 
occasionally learn the song of another spe- 
cies, but the song impulse must be there to 
begin with, and this must be stimulated in 
the right way at the right time. A caged 
English sparrow has been known to learn 
the song of the canary caged with or near 
it, but the sparrow certainly inherits the 
song impulse. One has proof of this when 
he hears a company of sparrows sitting in 
a tree in spring chattering and chirping in 
unison, and almost reaching an utterance 
that is song like. Our cedar bird does not 
seem to have the song impulse, and I doubt 
if it could ever be taught to sing. In like 
manner our ruffed grouse has but feeble 
vocal powers, and I do not suppose it would 
learn to crow or cackle if brought up in the 
barn yard. It expresses its joy at the re- 
turn of spring and the mating season in its 
drum as do the woodpeckers. 

The recent English writer, Richard Kear- 
ton, says there is “no such dead level of 
unreasoning instinct” in the animal world 
as is popularly supposed, and he seems to 
base the remark upon the fact that he found 
certain of the cavities or holes in a hay rick 
where sparrows roosted lined with feathers, 
while others were not lined. Such depar- 
tures from a level line of habit as this are 
common enough among all creatures. In- 
stinct is not something as rigid as cast iron; 
it does not invariably act like a machine, 
always the same. The animal is something 
alive, and is subject to the law of variation. 
Instinct may act more strongly in one kind 
than in another, just as reason may act more 
strongly in one man than in another, or as 
one animal may have greater speed or cour- 
age than another of the same species. It 
would be hard to find two live creatures, very 
far up in the scale, exactly alike. A thrush 
may use much mud in the construction of 
its nest, or it may use little, or none at all; 
the oriole may weave strings into its nest, 
or it may use only dry grasses and horse 
hairs; such cases only show variations in 
the action of instinct. But if an oriole 
should build a nest like a robin, or a robin 
build like a cliff swallow, that would be a 
departure from instinct to take note of. Or 
if the whippoorwill and its allied species in 
Europe should perch across the limb in- 
stead of lengthwise of it, or the wood duck 
nest in marshes, and the marsh hawk nest 
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in trees, then, indeed, would the dead level 
of instinct be violently wrenched. Organic 
life in all its forms is flexible; instinct is 
flexible; the habits of all the animals change 
more or less with chariged conditions, but 
the range of the fluctuations in the lives of 
the wild creatures is very limited, and is 
always determined by surrounding circum- 
stances, and not by individual volition, as 
it so often is in the case of man. In a tree- 
less country birds will sing on the wing that 
sing on the perch elsewhere. The black 
bear in the Southern States “holes up” for 
a much shorter period than in Canada or 
the Rockies. Why is the spruce grouse so 
stupid compared with most other species? 
Why is the Canada jay so tame and famil- 
iar about your camp in the northern woods 
or in the Rockies, and the other jays so 
wary? Such variations, of course, have 
their natural explanation, whatever it may 
be. In New Zealand there is a parrot, the 
Kea, that once lived upon honey and fruit, 
but that now lives upon the sheep, tearing 
its way down to the kidney fat. 

This is a wide departure in instinct, but 
it is not to be read as a development of 
reason in its place. It is a modified in- 
stinct—the instinct for food seeking new 
sources of supply. Exactly how it came 
about would be interesting to know. Our 
oriole is an insectivorous bird, but in some 
localities it is very destructive in the Au- 
gust vineyards. It does not become a ong A 
eater like the robin, but a juice sucker; 
punctures the grapes for their vb wera 
wine. Here, again, we have a case of modi- 
fied and adaptive instinct. All animals are 
more or less adaptive, and avail themselves 
of new sources of food supply. When the 
Southern Savannahs were planted with rice, 
the bobolinks soon found that this food 
suited them. A few years ago we had a 
great visitation in the Hudson River Valley 
of cross bills from the north. They lin- 
gered till the fruit of the peach orchards 
had set, when they discovered that here was 
a new source of food supply, and they be- 
came very destructive to the peach growers. 
They cut out the embryo peaches very deft- 
ly. All such cases show how plastic and 
adaptive instinct is, at least in relation to 
food supplies. Let me again say that in- 
stinct is native, untaught intelligence, di- 
rected outward, but never inward, as in man. 


DO WOUNDED DUCKS EVER COMMIT SUICIDE? 


A Western correspondent writes asking 
if it is true that ducks, when wounded, will 
dive to the bottom, and fastening their bill 
to grass or sticks remain there to escape 
the hunter, thus voluntarily committing sui- 
cide. This seems to be a time-honored be- 
lief, and one on which I cannot speak posi- 
tively, as I am not a duck hunter. That 
ducks or any other animals will commit 
suicide is incredible; it is not only against 
all we know of ducks, but is against all we 
know of animals generally. It involves 
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reasoning and knowledge of death and the 
ways of hunters of which the wild creatures 
are incapable. If ducks do this, then they 
do it simply in an endeavor to stay under 
water, that being a means of escape which 
instinct prompts them to resort to, and 
without any knowledge that they will die 
there or that it will ultimately effect their 
escape from the hunter. My son, who is a 
duck hunter, says that his experience with 
ducks teaches him that this suicidal notion 
cannot be true. Wounded ducks, he says, 
will disappear in open water so mysterious- 
ly that no doubt hunters will often think 
that this is what has happened. But in 
the words of the poet, ducks “have ways 
appointed and are hence, under special 
providence.” “In the fall of 1902 I shot 
a mallard drake in mid-Hudson, wounding 
him so he could not fly. I approached the 
duck in my boat, the duck eying me as 
I raised my gun. Then he dove and 1 
never saw him again. We were a quarter 
of a mile from shore, sixty feet of water 
and sixty feet of mud beneath us, and not 
a grass or a stick to which the duck could 
have fastened. I stood up in my boat, 
sweeping the water for an hour with my 
field glasses, rowing back and forth. A 
week afterward some quail hunters shot 
that duck up a small stream that came into 
the Hudson about a mile below where I 
wounded him. I cannot say it was the same 
duck, but it is more than likely that it was 
—a mallard drake with one broken wing. 
I have often had similar experiences, of 
ducks diving and disappearing in mid-Hud- 
son where it would have been impossible 
for them to have held to the bottom. One 
day, hunting in a creek that wound through 
a flooded swamp, I wounded a duck that 
dove like a flash, disappearing as he struck 
the water. I would never have seen him 
again but for a thin skin of new ice that 
covered the swamp each side of the creek. 
Hearing this crack out in the swamp, I 
drove my boat in that direction, and saw 
the duck fast in the ice which he was un- 
able to break far enough to get his hed 
out, although he had driven or raised 
rump through the ice. Another time I shut 
a’ duck so severely that he was almost help- 
less, but was able, however, to dive and 
hide in some rushes, just his bill out of 
water. A hunter told me how one day he 
shot a duck, hitting him with both charges, 
the duck, however, climbed skyward and 
flew away. Listening the hunter heard the 
duck come crashing from a great height 
into some big pines nearly half a mile away. 
Going there, the hunter saw in the snow 
where the duck had struck the ground and 
then walked back to the creek, thus finally 
escaping. Does it look as if a bird as hardy 
and resourceful as this would commit sui- 
cide to escape the hunter? Any duck hunter 
can multiply such instances from his own 
experiences.” If any one, however, has ever 
really seen a duck make fast to the bot- 
tom and hang there, thus drowning itself, 
I should like an account of it. 
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A UNIFORM ANGLING LAW—ANGLING 
ON THE HATTERAS COAST 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


N many of the States the open season for 

trout ends on September Ist; the excep- 
tions are: 

Nevada, November 1; Colorado, Novem- 
ber 1; Virginia, September 15; Washington, 
November 1; North Carolina, October 16; 
Nebraska, October 31; Orégon, November 
1; North Dakota, january 1; Idaho, No- 
vember 1; Ohio, September 15; Iowa, No- 
vember 1; Virginia, September 15; Maine, 
October 1; California, November 1; Wy- 
oming, October I. 

In the British Provinces the open season 
closes on September 15th in Ontario and 
the Northwest Territories, and on October 
Ist in Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island and Quebec. In Newfound- 
land the close season commences on Sep- 
tember 16th. The open season for the 
Ouananiche in the waters of Quebec has 
been changed from September 15th to Sep- 
tember 30th. 

In nearly all the States the open season 
for black bass extends through the early 
winter months, an extension of fishing privi- 
leges not greatly valued by anglers living 
north of the Virginia line. The months of 
September, October and November are de- 
lightful ones for the black bass fisherman, 
not only from the weather conditions that 
generally prevail, but the increased game- 
ness of the fish, that seem to take on new 
life as the autumn approaches. Certainly, 
a healthy black bass in the bracing air of an 
October day, when the waters seem to ab- 
sorb more oxygen and are of greater buoy- 
ancy, leaps more frequently and frantically 
than during the hot days of summer. W hen 
the chill days and frequently the icy ones of 
December come in, the black bass are apt 
to seek winter quarters, as a sudden and 
heavy fall of temperature, which sometimes 
occurs in November, has been known to 
paralyze them, as it were, and they were 
sometimes seen floating on the surface of 
the water in an helpless condition. 

In the three months last named fishing 
for the bronze backers is legal in all the 
States, territories and in the Canadian 
provinces except in Nevada, when the legal 
season closes October 31; New Mexico, 
October 15, and in Colorado and Idaho, on 
October 31. 

It must be remembered that in these four 
States black bass have been introduced 
from Eastern waters, hence the necessity 
of protecting them by shortening the legal 
season. In some of these sections, however, 
the legislatures have shown inexcusable ig- 
norance of the habits of the black bass. 
For instance, in the State of Nevada, where 
these fish are protected from November 1, 
the open season commences on March 15 
and ends on October 3Ist, thus giving the 
free lancers of the hand line fraternity the 


legal right to “yank ’em” out when the 
black bass are in the height of their spawn- 
ing season. 

In the Canadian Provinces the black bass 
is well protected during the season of repro- 
duction, except in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. I have been unable to find 
any specified close season for fish of any 
kind in the published game laws of New 
Brunswick, where the salmon, the trout 
and the black bass are the greatest sources 
of delight to and the main objects of pur- 
suit by the visiting anglers from this coun- 
try. The same condition exists in Nova 
Scotia, where hook and line fishing for 
black bass is permitted at all seasons of the 


year. In British Columbia, Manitoba, New- 
foundland, the Northwest Territories, 


Prince Edward’s Island, there are no laws 
restricting fishing for or even referring to 
the black bass. These fish are not found, 
so far as I know, in either of the sections 
just named, unless they have been intro- 
duced within the last few years. I would 
be glad to hear from the readers of OUTING 
living in the localities named as to their 
personal knowledge of the black bass, and, 
if found, something about their angling 
qualities. 

Also in this connection a very peculiar 
condition exists in the State of Delaware, 
where, until last year, there was no restric- 
tion of any kind on hook and line fishing 
for black bass or any other fish. The legis- 
lators of that State suddenly arose to the 
fact of their negligence and out-Petered 
Paul in their haste of correction. The pro- 
tecting statute now reads: 

“Tt shall be unlawful to catch any black 
bass except from the 1st day of March 
until the 1st day of June, inclusive.”— 
From “Game Laws in Brief” for April. 

This throws the waters of Delaware—and 
some of them, particularly the Brandywine 
river, are excellent black bass streams, or 
could be made so—open to Tom, Dick and 
‘Harry when the bass are busy spawning 
and can be easily taken from their beds in 
shallow water by any worm-bungler who 
tosses a baited hook to them, but forbids 
him to fish in a season when they are in 
their prime of fight and physical condition. 

Since the year 1880, with previous “fits 
and starts,’ continued agitation for more 
uniform and stringent protection to fish 
and furred and feathered game has been 
going on; the latter are fairly well pro- 
tected, but the fish question still remains to 
be energetically acted upon. Protective fish 
and game associaions have been chartered 
by the hundreds in the towns, cities, coun- 
ties and states, and several also that claim 
to be national in character and work. With 
an aggregate membership of scores of thou- 
sands, living in every State and territory 
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in the Union, with many individual mem- 
bers of prominence and influence, compar- 
atively nothing has been accomplished, ex- 
cept the passage of the Lacey law, an 
excellent one so far as it goes, and the 
attempts, somewhat spasmodical, in a few 
of the States to prevent by statutes, with 
niggardly appropriations to enforce them, 
the catching of fish at certain seasons of 
the year. 

In many instances fish and game protec- 
tive clubs are more ornamental than useful. 
Every now and then a new one, purporting 
to be national in character, is formed, yet 
we hear of no practical results by which 
protection is advanced, and matters remain 
in each State, with exceptions here and 
there, about as they were twenty odd years 
ago. In this connection it should be patent 
to any one interested, that violation of the 
game laws cannot be prevented and an effi- 
cient and uniform statutory code cannot be 
enacted without calling together for con- 
sultation and action, the legislative commit- 
tees on game and the fish commissions of 
the States located in corresponding zones 
of latitude, wherein fish and game live un- 
der similar conditions of temperature, food 
and general environment. If nothing else 
was done by a convention of this character, 
it would certainly correct the glaring incon- 
gruities of close and open seasons existing 
in States the dividing lines of which are 
waters where on one side fishing for game 
fish is legalized fifteen or more days before 
the legal season commences on the other 
side. This condition is illustrated strikingly 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, with the 
Connecticut river as a boundary line; on 
the New Hampshire side black bass may be 
taken on June 1, while in Vermont restric- 
tion is placed on fishing for them until 
June 15. 

Conflicting laws of this character exist in 
many other States that adjoin each other, 
which, when considered in connection with 
the gross ignorance of the legislators of 
Delaware and other legislatures, certainly 
calls strongly for combined and energetic 
action on the part of the fish protective 
clubs of the country. They should get to- 
gether; formulate their views and objects 
in detail; decide upon methods of proced- 
ure; select a sportsman of known probity, 
intelligence and energy as their representa- 
tive and pay him well for his time and ex- 
penses. Instruct him to visit the legisla- 
tures of designated States; to interview 
the committees in charge of protection of 
fish and game; to consult with the fish and 
game commissions and press the passage 
by all legitimate means of the desired legis- 
lation. 

Through such efforts, which are only 
crudely outlined here, can, I think, be at- 
tained what has been agitated and desired 
for years—a uniform and zoned code of 
game and fish laws. “ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s.” Individual work, 
backed by the influence of the sportsmen of 
the country, will be effective, while conven- 
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tion resolutions will be, as they always have 
been, so much waste paper. Surely the ob- 
jects to be attained will justify the small 
assessments necessary to be levied upon 
each member of the clubs; possibly fifty 
cents per head will yield sufficient money to 
meet all charges, for the memberships reach 
many thousands of sportsmen, who will, no 
doubt, gladly aid in the movement. 

Possibly some cross-grained individuals 
may say that the above contains a slur 
upon the work of county and State clubs as 
a class. Far be it from me to discredit the 
good results arising from the formation of 
local clubs. The work in their respective 
localities has, in many instances, been bene- 
ficial to the interests of the craft, and has 
created, without doubt, an enlarged view of 
the value of fish and game protection, and 
has fostered genial companionship among 
the members. The benefit derived by young 
and inexperienced anglers by being brought 
in communion with their veteran brothers 
has been incalculable. As a member of 
clubs to which Thaddeus Norris, Seth 
Green, Judge Fitch, Ben Bent and a host 
of other good and experienced anglers and 
just men belonged, I can testify to the 
charm of such companionship and the value 
of the knowledge, under their tuition and 
leadership, imparted to their younger breth- 
ren in the art of angling. 


WEAKFISH AND DRUM ON THE HATTERAS 
COAST. 


At Manteo, N. C., on Albemarle Sound, 

is perhaps the finest fishing for weakfish 
(squeteague in the New England waters) 
that can be had along the Atlantic Coast. 
About thirteen miles south of the town the 
tide pours in and out of Oregon Inlet in 
mill-race form, creating, at intervals of a 
few hundred feet, when the meadow banks 
have been washed away, large eddies, in 
which the weakfish lie and feed. At such 
places, despite the rush of the tide, very 
light sinkers and rods can be used, and to 
hook and play a yellow fin, as the large 
weakfish are called in the north, under such 
conditions, is the acme of angling in salt 
water. The tackle used is of the simplest 
kind. A cane rod from a southern swamp 
is bought at the Manteo stores for ten 
cents; guides and tip ring, ordered or 
brought from New York, at a cost of fifty 
cents; one hundred yards of No. 9 Cutty- 
hunk line, costing sixty cents; three dozen 
No. 3-0 or 4-0 Harrison Sproat hooks, $1.20, 
and half dozen triple twisted leaders (not 
needed absolutely), fifty cents; total cost, 
$2.90. ; 
If you are not up mechanically to adjust- 
ing the guides, tip ring and reel to the rod 
there are dozens around you who will 
cheerfully do it for you, for of all men, 
women or children who can and do do 
nice, hospitable things for transient visitors 
the Manteoans are to be credited as the 
types. 
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These cane rods, if the cane is carefully 
selected, will do faithful work; they are 
strong, but light, with sufficient spring to 
respond quickly to the pluck of a “ tide- 
runner” (another northern local name for 
the weakfish) and strong enough to boat or 
grass a ten-pounder. With them a four- 
ounce sinker can be handled with comfort 
in the rush of the tide, and one of only an 
ounce in weight is sufficient to steady the 
line when cast in the eddies. A fastidious 
fisherman who fails to get the full measure 
of enjoyment unless his tackle be of feather 
weight, can select a very light cane with 
just enough elasticity about it to spring the 
steel into the mouth of a weakfish at the 
first pluck of the fish and just enough give 
and take “ yielding resistance” to tire out a 
hard fighting fellow. 

Light tackle properly adjusted to the 
weight and play of the fish to be angled for 
is only to be used by those who are well up 
in all “the tricks of the lure,” and those 
fishermen who go only to the salt waters 
for sport appear to have a hard time in 
learning the fact that skill and success in 
fishing consists in the manner in which the 
fish is handled when hooked. Any tyro 
can jerk a fastened fish out of the water, 
but it is at the risk of breakage, or, as hap- 
pens many times, the sudden yet powerful 
jerk sends the fish skyward, with hook and 
line dangling in the air, the quarry falling 
twenty feet or more on the reverse side 
of the boat. Such methods are more to be 
deplored when the weakfish is the object of 
capture, for the cartilaginous film just above 
the upper jaws, where the hook, nine times 
in ten, is impaled, is very fragile, and fre- 
quently only a pliant give and take rod will 
hold a fish fast when so hooked. 

All the Manteo anglers hold on to the 
old methods of heavy rods (most of them 
being fourteen or fifteen feet long), hefty 
sinkers and large floats or corks, and it is 
very difficult to convince them and many 
weakfish anglers in the north that short, 
light rods do the best work, but such is the 
fact, as practice has proven frequently and 
through many working years of experience. 
The fruition of angling for weakfish lies 
in the use of tackle adapted to the feeding 
habits and fighting methods of them. Their 
first rush for the bait is frequently a frantic 
one, appearing as if hunger crazed, and if 
the angler responds instantly the hook is 
fast. How can this response be immediate 
when use is made of the old-time tackle? 
With it over and in the water the act of 
hooking a biting fish, which is apt to eject 
the bait so soon as the gritty impact of the 
hook is felt, reveals several lost motions. 
The sense of sight is first brought into 
action as the cork goes down; then the will 
tells the muscles of the angler what to do 
and the slack of line between the tip of the 
rod and the float, frequently fifty to one 
hundred feet, is taken up before contact is 
had with the biting fish. A pliant rod with 
a responsive tip does all the work of hook- 
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ing a fish and taking in the slack of the 
line; its action is instantaneous. Of course 
such a rod is most efficient when no float is 
used, and no sinker when the tide or current 
above tide water is a gentle one. For many 
years I have fished the north shore of 
Staten Island from New Dorp to Perth 
Amboy, using the tackle just described 
with a large piece of shedder crab for bait, 
which caused the lure and fifty feet or more 
of line to sink midway in water ten to 
twelve feet deep, and under the quiet flow 
of the tide, the bait would undulate as if 
alive and the “squit” (a New England 
name for weakfish) would seize it hungrily, 
with a wild dash of eagerness. 

The weakfish along the North Carolina 
coast are of large size; those that come in 
during the months of June and July seldom 
reach more than four pounds, but the suc- 
ceeding runs contain fish of eight to nine 
pounds. The best bait for both the Inlet 
and Sound fish appears to be the hard-shell 
crab, which is deftly handled, so that each 
of the first flippers, right and left, make a 
very enticing lure, with a piece of the white 
flesh of the body of the crab, an inch or 
more in length, hanging from the inner 
bony joint, the other joints and balance of 
the flippers being thrown overboard as 
“chum.” This method of baiting is de- 
scribed because of its being used only, I 
think, in this section. 

The number and aggregate weight of 
weakfish caught on single hooks at Oregon 
Inlet would astonish the angler who fishes 
in the estuaries of the northern states. An 
accredited catch of nearly two hundred 
pounds was made by five rods in three 
hours on June 30 of this year, and five- 
sixths of them were taken on cut fish bait, 
the Spot or Lafayette being the favorite 
fish used for this purpose. The weakfish 
caught at Manteo belong to the same family 
and genus (cynascion regalis) as those of 
the north, the only apparent difference be- 
ing in coloration—there is the same mottled 
rose color on the back, with less prominence 
in the green metallic luster under the dor- 
sal fins. A few of them have a brilliant 
horizontal band of robins’ egg blue extend- 
ing from the outer edge of the gill cover to 
the outer rim of the fleshy part of the tail, 
a coloration which is not seen in the north- 
ern species. 

With the weakfish comes the channel bass 
or red drum, a close congener to the former 
fish, into the inlets or ocean passes of the 
North Carolina coast, and in July, August 
and September they are nearly as numerous 
as the weakfish. They are caught mostly 
in the surf, and take. cut fish bait with 
great eagerness. 

All along the North Carolina coast from 
Currituck to Cape Hatteras and below to 
Moorehead City game fish are now coming 
into the estuaries in great schools, and 
later on the shore snipe, the curlew, willet, 
yellow legs and others will be swarming 
on the marshes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 
I—THE CAMERA 
By L. W. BROWNELL 


N this day of the universal use of cam- 

eras it is well, if we would do the best 
work possible with our instruments, to 
know those instruments thoroughly. 

In the series of articles that are to follow 
in this department, I intend to explain, as 
clearly as space will allow, not only the 
different essential parts of a photographic 
outfit, but also to give full directions for its 
use and for the manipulation of the plates 
in development, printing, etc. 

A camera, in its simplest form, is nothing 
more or less than a light tight “00 with a 
lens at one end and a ground glass (upon 
which the image is projected) at the other. 
All cameras may be broadly divided into 
two classes: the fixed focus camera (of 
which class are most of the hand cameras), 
and those having an adjustable focussing 
arrangement. 

A fixed focus camera is one that will give 
a sharp image of anything at a distance of 
about six feet and over from the lens. 
With it, however, it is impossible to pho- 
tograph anything that is nearer to the lens 
than six feet and not obtain a blurred 
image. The lens is stationary and does not 
admit of being moved so as to alter the 
distance between it and the ground glass. 
This is the principal limitation of the fixed 
focus camera. 

The cameras of the other type are made 
with a bellows and a focussing thumb-screw 
by means of which we can alter the distance 
between the lens and the ground glass and 
thus obtain a sharp image of any object at 
no matter what distance. 

The modern folding hand camera is fitted 
with a focussing scale, so that one may tell 
just how far to extend his front board. 
On the side of the lens board is a pointer. 
When the object to be photographed is, let 
us say, twenty feet from the camera the 
front board is run out until the pointer is 
over the mark numbered 20 on the focus- 
sing scale, and we then have the object and 
all beyond in sharp focus. 

It is always well to test your focussing 
scale, as they are sometimes put on care- 
lessly. This may be done very simply by 
focussing upon a card, with heavy black 
letters printed upon it, at the stated dis- 
tances as marked on the scale. Measure 
your distances carefully, and if the pointer 
is not directly over the corresponding num- 
ber, then the scale should be changed ac- 
cordingly or a new one made. 

Modern tripod cameras are fitted with a 
reversible back, by means of which we can 
take either an upright or an oblong picture 
without changing the position of the camera, 
and also with a swing back. This latter is 
one of the most useful features of the mod- 
ern camera. Set up a camera to photograph 
a building, for instance, and it will usually 
be found necessary to tilt the front of the 


camera up so as to include the whole struc- 
ture in the picture. Now it will be seen 
that the lines of the house in the image on 
the ground glass, instead of being perpen- 
dicular, converge at the top. This is caused 
by the tilting of the camera which throws 
the plate out of the perpendicular, and this 
defect can only be remedied by the use of 
the swing back. 

At the right-hand side of the lens, either 
on the base-board or attached to the up- 
rights of the lens board, is a small, square 
box, with a little lens at the front and a 
ground glass in the top. This is a view 
finder, and its purpose is to show a reduced 
fac-simile of what will be included in the 
negative. When we first buy a camera we 
should test this view finder to see if the ad- 
justment is correct. This is a very easy 
matter. Set up your camera and focus 
upon any kind of a view. Make an ex- 
posure and develop the plate. Now com- 
pare this negative with the image which 
your view finder gives you, from exactly the 
same position, and note if there is any dif- 
ference. If there is then the position of the 
finder must be changed until it gives you ex- 
actly what you see in the negative. 

The front board, carrying the lens, is so 
made in most of the better cameras that 
it can be moved vertically and horizontally. 
This is called a rising and falling front and 
is for the purpose of shifting the lens from 
its normal position at the exact center of 
the plate to a higher or lower position so as 
to include more or less foreground in the 
picture than can be had with the lens in the 
normal position. 

By far the best style of camera for a be- 
ginner to experiment with is one of the 
4 x 5 folding hand cameras, such as is made 
by the Eastman Company, for it can be used 
either as a hand or a tripod camera. 

After buying it, learn the movements thor- 
oughly, then experiment by setting up your 
camera and focussing upon some bit of 
scenery, a house, or, in fact, anything. Now 
observe carefully what happens when you 
use the swing back or the rising and falling 
front, if your instrument is supplied with 
these accessories, and see how the image 
varies under the different conditions. Then 
begin to take photographs, and, by this pre- 
liminary investigation, the chances of failure 
will be greatly reduced. 

Any camera will do what is required of 
it, if properly used. The great trouble with 
most beginners is, that they do not learn to 
know their camera and its possibilities, and, 
consequently, unless luck is with them, the 
pictures which they turn out are bad or, at 
the best, merely passable. They immedi- 
ately lay the fault to the camera, never con- 
sidering that they, themselves, may be in 
fault. A good workman never blames his 
tools. 





